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r NAHE debate on the second reading of the 
Government’s Coal Bill is still in progress 
as we write. The latest news suggests that 

the Liberals still intend to oppose the second reading, 

and to go into the division lobby in support of the 

Conservative amendment. In spite of this, the Govern- 

ment is expected to have a majority; for a good many 

Conservatives have gone away on holiday, and there 

will be some abstentions, and a few Liberal and Con- 

servative votes are likely to be cast for the Bill. If 
this prediction is correct, the real struggle will evidently 
come in committee; and there does not seem to be much 
prospect of a rapid passage for the Bill in face of the 
combined assaults of the two Oppositions. It is, 
however, clear that on the surface at least the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals are hostile for quite different reasons. 
On hours and wages, the Liberals support the Govern- 
ment and the Conservatives oppose it. On _ the 
marketing scheme as it stands, most of the Liberals are 
in opposition; but there is a good deal of ambiguity 
about the Conservative attitude. Certainly the Conserva- 
tives do not want to endow the Government with the 
additional powers demanded by Sir Herbert Samuel, either 
toenforce colliery amalgamations or to fix maximum coal 
prices. If, then, the two Oppositions are voting together 
on second reading, it by no means follows that they will 
act together in committee. For our part, we are sur- 
prised that the Liberals have decided to support the 

Conservative amendment, and we hope they will use 

the Christmas recess for the purpose of coming to terms 

with the sponsors of the Bill. Defective as it is in many 








parts, it can be improved; and its rejection or with- 
drawal as a whole would be a disaster. 


x * * 


By the time these lines appear in print, M. Sokolnikoff, 
the Russian Ambassador, will have presented his cre- 
dentials to the Prince of Wales. Conservative propa- 
ganda against Bolshevism has frequently assumed 
foolish forms, but rarely has it made itself so ridiculous 
as in the attempt of a section of the press and of the 
House of Commons to attribute a sinister interpretation 
to the slight delay which has occurred in the presenting 
of M. Sokolnikoff’s credentials. The implication was 
that full recognition was being withheld because of 
objections on the part of one of the Dominions. It 
seems almost incredible that Members of Parliament 
could have been so ignorant as to imagine that an 
objection from one of the Dominions could have served 
as an excuse for withholding recognition and for a 
rupture of diplomatic relations. But for some of the 
Conservatives any stick seems good enough for the 
castigation of the Bolshevik dog. As a matter of fact, 
M. Sokolnikoff will have presented his credentials in 
rather shorter time than many Ambassadors. The 
delay was due to purely technical reasons and to the 
difficulty of arranging a convenient date. In the 
debate in the House of Commons Mr. Henderson had 
no difficulty in discomfiting his opponents. He has 
also succeeded in obtaining from the Soviet Government 
an official undertaking to refrain from propaganda. 
We may be sceptical about its complete efficacy, but 
it may fairly be considered an achievement of some 
importance. 
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The incalculable ebb and flow of the fighting in 
China is again illustrated in the news this week. It 
was reported on Monday that Chang Fat-kwai and his 
‘“‘ Tronsides > had been beaten off from Canton, and 
were in rapid retreat to the north-west. Chang himself 
was said to have been wounded, while another message 
announced that he had committed suicide. 
of the “ Ironsides ”’ 


The failure 
is attributed to lack of transport, 
to the inability of their allies, the Kwangsi troops, to 
give them effective support, and to their adversaries’ 
strength in the air. In the troubles nearer home the 
Nanking Government seems to be maintaining its 
position. Wang Ching-wei, the leader of the Reorgani- 
sation Party, has been expelled from the Kuomintang 
by the Central Executive, on the ground that he and 
his friends are Communists and “ terrorists in disguise.” 
But Wang, of course, has the sympathy and support of 
a vast number of Chinese Nationalists who are not 
Communists. Nor is it true, we believe, that he is 
himself a Communist, though he is undoubtedly a 
Left-winger and a hardened revolutionary. In ‘any 
case, for the moment he represents, more or less 
inadequately, a powerful and genuine movement of 
revolt against the “ dictatorship ” of Chiang Kai-shek 
and his section. Chiang may succeed in suppressing 
this temporarily. But the divergencies of policy in the 
Kuomintang go so deep that there seems little chance 
of his ever being the President of a really ‘“ unified ” 
China. 
* ** * 


The political crisis provoked by Dr. Schacht’s 
memorandum on the financial delinquencies of the 
Government has been temporarily settled by the vote 
of confidence which Herr Miiller’s Cabinet has succeeded 
in obtaining. But the situation in Germany must be 
regarded as serious. The Reich’s coffers are empty, 
and Berlin to-day is plunged in a deep financial gloom. 
It is imperative for the Government to raise a foreign 
loan. ‘The Reichstag has already given its sanction to 
the loan, and at the present moment negotiations are in 
progress with America through the medium of the Agent- 
General for Reparations Payments. Presumably the 
latter will ensure that a crisis will be averted. The 
financial laxity of the Government, however, has 
affected its prestige very considerably. There is little 
likelihood of any changes until the Hague Conference 
has taken place. Unless, however, the Government can 
achieve a striking success (which in the circumstances is 
improbable) at that conference, it may have difficulty in 
maintaining its existence. 

* * * 


Any fears that may have been entertained of fresh 
troubles in Greece over the succession to the Presidency 
have been dispelled by the election of M. Zaimis. The 
situation was a delicate one. The veteran Admiral 
Kondouriotis felt the burden of the post too heavy 
for his seventy-five years, and he could not be persuaded 
to alter his decision to resign. M. Venizelos, the Prime 
Minister, would not accept the Presidency himself, 
and it fell to him therefore to find the man who would 
give the greatest measure of satisfaction to the con- 
tending parties in the country. Of the three candidates 
in the running, two have been closely identified with 
the Venizelist interest. The third, M. Zaimis, is a 
‘“non-party ” man, and he was undoubtedly the best 
choice. He is a man of substance, of an old and 
distinguished family, who has been High Commissioner 
of Crete and seven times Prime Minister of Greece, 
and recently President of the Senate and Acting- 


President of the Republic. He is moderate in his 
views, and enjoys a wide popularity. His election by 
the Parliament last Saturday was the happy occasion of 
something like a rapprochement between the Royalist 
Party and the Republicans. The Royalists have been 
boycotting the Chamber, but M. Venizelos has at last 
conciliated them by a reconstitution of his Cabinet, and 
they turned up in the Chamber to take part in the 
election of the new President. 


* * * 


Mr. Baldwin addressed a monster meeting of Scottish 
Tories in Edinburgh last Saturday. He was in happy 
mood in exposing the dangers of Socialist legislation, 
the failure of the Government to fulfil their election 
pledges, and the particular rottenness of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and the Coal Bills. But his account 
of the activities and the plans of his own party makes 
melancholy reading. We are working hard, he declared, 
in developing a policy for the benefit of Empire trade. 
(What, we wonder, would Lord Beaverbrook say to 


this?) We are once more engaged in working out 
problems concerning agriculture. (Farmers’ Union 


please note!) And “ our duty is clear; it is to educate 
democracy.” Secure in the virtues of this programme, 
it seems, Mr. Baldwin is “ looking forward with contfi- 
dence.”’ It is as well to look to the future; for he can 
hardly find much satisfaction in the present. While 
he and his fellow leaders are slaving at tariffs and 
turnip problems, his followers in Parliament are amusing 
themselves otherwise. At any rate the Whips cannot 
get them into the House of Commons, and Conservative 
newspapers are demanding their heads on chargers. 
““The present slackness and indifference,” cries the 
Morning Post, “‘ are not only highly discreditable; they 
are highly injurious to the prospects of Conservatism 
and to the national interests.” And it goes on to 
suggest drastic methods of compelling attendance— 
“the first of which will be to publish the names of the 
delinquents.” Well, well! perhaps that would not be 
a bad way (though doubtless it is not the way Mr. 
Baldwin meant) of educating democracy. 


* ok t 


The Unemployment Insurance Bill has completed its 
stormy voyage through the House of Commons, and has 
certainly left the House a better measure than it came in. 
The attempts to delete the clauses relating to the insur- 
ance of juvenile workers have been successfully defeated 
on the one hand, and the Clydesiders’ onslaughts beaten 
off on the other. The “ genuinely seeking work” 
provision, after giving a great deal of trouble, has 
emerged in a form that should be reasonably satisfactory, 
if it is sympathetically administered; and the revised 
rates of benefit at least remove some of the worst 
defects of the old scale. The chief grievance that has 
not been remedied is that of the waiting period, on which 
the Trade Union representatives in the House were, 
at the outset, very insistent. This is mainly a matter of 
money; and, with the general question of the adequacy 
of the benefits provided, it awaits the later and more 
comprehensive legislation which has been foreshadowed 
already. On the third reading, Mr. Snowden made 4 


speech in which he defended the additional charge on 
the Exchequer resulting from the Bill against Conserva- 
tive attack. That was hardly a difficult task ; for there Is 
actually a strong case for spending a good deal more. It 
would be far better, as we have often urged, to set the 
unemployed to work than to pay them for doing nothing; 
but, as long as we do not find them work, we must pay 
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them enough to prevent more serious deterioration of 
their quality than prolonged unemployment in_ itself 
involves. The Bill does not wholly meet this need; but 
it does remove a good many of the more glaring faults 
of the existing system. 


* By * 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress has 
this week held a second meeting with representatives 
of the Federation of British Industries and the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations. When these 
bodies first met some months ago, after the employers’ 
rejection of the “ Melchett-Turner’”’ proposals, a small 
joint committee was set up in order to explore the 
possibilities of some less ambitious form of co-operative 
action. At Thursday’s conference, this committee made 
its preliminary report. There is evidently to be, at the 
present stage, no fully constituted National Industrial 
Council such as the “‘ Melchett-Turner ” plan projected ; 
but collaboration of a sort there is to be, on matters 
agreed to be of common concern. The Trades Union 
Congress General Council evidently now wants to build 
up formal relations with the corresponding bodies of 
employers; and in the long run it is likely to get its 
way. What remains to be seen is whether the new 
machinery that is in process of gradual evolution will 
be, like the Economic Council in Germany, an autono- 
mous but fully recognised official body, forming part 
of the constitutional machinery of the country; or a 
purely voluntary organisation, created by employers 
and Trade Unions wholly apart from Government, 
and aiming at exerting its influence from outside the 
official machine rather than from within. These are 
two very different conceptions; and before long those 
who are working towards the creation of a National 
Industrial Council will have to make up their minds 
which of the two they are really setting out to institute. 
At present, the tendency appears to be rather in the 
direction of creating a purely voluntary and external 
instrument of unofficial pressure. 


* * * 


There has been much agitation this week, both in 
Parliament and in the newspapers, over the case of the 
tramwaymen who have been given notice of dismissal 
by the new Labour majority on the Hull City Council. 
These men were ‘‘ volunteers *’ during the General Strike 
of 1926; and they have now been served with notices, 
and at the same time invited to apply for re-employment 
in the lowest grade. In general, the best rule in dealing 
with such a situation as the events of 1926 left behind 
them is undoubtedly that of letting bygones be 
bygones; but the position at Hull seems to have been 
peculiar from the first. When the strike was called off 
nationally, the Hull Committee refused complete re- 
instatement, and the stoppage persisted locally for some 
time after the rest of the country had gone back to 
work. It is, moreover, alleged that the policy of 
victimising those who struck continued long after the 
dispute was over, and has led to an anomalous situation 
of favouritism for the “ volunteers.” It is difficult for 
outsiders to be sure of the rights and wrongs of a matter 
of this sort; but it has to be remembered that, if Mr. 
Baldwin pledged his Government to ensure that there 
should be no victimisation of the “‘ volunteers,” he also 
appealed no less strongly to employers not to indulge 
iN any victimisation of the strikers. When the latter 
has occurred, it is not surprising that the former should 
follow. We do not pretend to know the ins and outs of 
the local circumstances at Hull; but, on the facts 
disclosed in the House of Commons this week, there 
appears to have been ample justification for rejecting 


Sir G. Rentoul’s Bill. Any measure of the sort proposed 
would certainly stir up a hornet’s nest, and be quite 
likely to provoke retaliatory legislation. 


* * * 


The House of Lords, in its discussion of the new 
Transport Bill, gave on Wednesday one of its familiar 
exhibitions of obsolete prejudice, by deleting altogether 
the clause giving somewhat extended powers to munici- 
pal bodies already conducting road transport services. 
The clause in question had the backing of all parties on 
many of the local councils, and was specially certified as 
unobjectionable by the Royal Commission on Transport. 
But the House of Lords would have none of it, on the 
general ground that municipal trading is against the 
laws of nature and sound economics. Accordingly, the 
clause was deleted; and the Bill, when it reaches the 
House of Commons, will appear there shorn of one of its 
vital provisions. There is, in general, a good deal to 
be said for the growing practice of taking first to the 
House of Lords certain major Bills which are largely 
non-party in content; but obviously the success of this 
method depends on the Lords behaving with reasonable 
commonsense, and keeping their more foolish and 
obsolete prejudices under control. Conservatives en- 
gaged in local administration cannot afford to take up 
the attitude that all municipal trading proposals are to 
be ruled out of court on general grounds; nor does even 
the Conservative Party in the House of Commons act on 
this principle. Following hard upon the debates on 
“Empire Free Trade’ and Egypt, this episode should 
do something to remove such relics of prestige as the 
hereditary chamber still possesses among reasonably 
minded people. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Free State is in 
the queer position that, having placed its Censorship 
Act on the statute book nearly six months ago, it is 
still hunting high and low for censors to work it. Of 
the five members who are to constitute the Board, only 
three have been recruited—Dr. Baylan, a Maynooth 
professor; Professor Thrift, one of the Dail members for 
Trinity College, who presumably represents the Pro- 
testant minority; and Mr. J. J. O’Neill, the librarian 
of University College. It was hoped to complete the 
‘* Fatal Five,” as they have been nicknamed in Dublin, 
by tempering the academic element with a lawyer and 
a journalist, but so far no one who is competent and 
willing to serve has been run to earth. Even if unpaid 
public service were more popular in Ireland than it is, 
the most self-sacrificing patriot might hesitate to expose 
himself to the broadsides that are certain to be directed 
against the Censorship Board by the intellectuals, who 
remain wholly unplacated by the concessions obtained 
during the passage of the Bill through the Dail, and the 
obscurantists, who are determined that a ban shall be 
laid on everything that would fail to pass muster in a 
convent school. The reactionaries are in a_ better 
position to put the screw on the censors, and it will be 
interesting to see if they can ginger them up to the 
pitch of excluding the imported penny papers which 
are competing so strenuously for Free State circulation. 
This has always been the real aim of the forces that 
compelled the Government to establish a censorship, 
but it is doubtful if they reckoned with the readiness 
of the Rothermere and Beaverbrook Press to bow the 
knee in the house of Rimmon. How can censors, most 
of whom, like the majority of their countrymen, are 
entirely ignorant of their national language, venture to 
frown upon the Free State edition of the Daily Express 
with its Irish lessons and its Gaelic posters? 

B 
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THE COAL BILL 


R. GRAHAM'S opening speech on the second 

M reading of the Government’s Coal Bill, 
despite the penetrating criticism by Sir 

Herbert Samuel which followed it, undoubtedly improved 
the prospects of the measure. Indeed, on the evidence 
that has so far been produced, it is not at all clear why 
the Liberals pushed their criticism of certain parts of 
the Bill to the length of a reasoned amendment calling 
for its rejection. We ourselves have been, and remain, 
strongly critical of the marketing scheme as it stands 
at present, and particularly of the proposal to put 
statutory authority behind a tonnage levy in aid of 
exports; but, apart from this point, we are critical of 
the Bill far more on account of its omissions than of 
what it provides. We do not deny—indeed, we strongly 
affirm—the need for a co-ordinated marketing scheme ; 
and Sir Herbert Samuel, if we understand him aright, 
does not deny this either. Nor do we suggest—though 
on this point we are not clear about the Liberal attitude— 
that, apart from the export levy, there is anything much 
positively wrong with the marketing schemes as they 
stand. Their sins, like those of the Bill as a whole, lie 
rather in what they leave out than in what they prescribe. 

In these circumstances, it would have seemed more 
natural for the Liberals to confine their criticism—as 
a section of them wished to do—to points which they 
could set out to improve in the committee stage, 
rather than to oppose the Bill as a whole. Probably 
this is the course which they will finally pursue—.e. 
supporting the Bill on its third reading—but, in the 
meantime, Sir Herbert Samuel appears to us to have 
gone far, by over-emphasis of matters of difference, 
towards spoiling a good case for the improvement of the 
Bill. In practice, this may not make much difference, 
as the Liberals are still free to act in that spirit in the 
later stages. But it would have been better to set out 
in that spirit from the first. 

In effect, two criticisms of the Bill as it stands are 
predominant over all the others. The first is that no 
provision is made in it for compulsory amalgamation 
of collieries or for the improvement of productive 
methods, and that, without some such provision, the 
Bill may positively stand in the way of reorganisation 
by giving a fictitious value to the worse pits. This is 
the point on which, from the outset, we have chiefly 
based our criticism of the marketing scheme. The 
second point is that, whereas power is given to the coal- 
owners to enforce minimum pithead prices, the safeguards 
inserted in the Bill on the consumer’s behalf are in- 
adequate and unworkable, because no power is given 
to any public body actually to fix prices. 

On the first of these two points, Mr. Graham attempted 
an answer in his opening statement. He agreed entirely 
that the attempt of further amalgamation on a volun- 
tary basis under the Act of 1926 had broken down, and 
that compulsory powers were clearly needed. He 
proposed, using the powers conferred on him by the 
Act of 1926, to set up a committee to investigate quickly 
the question of compulsory amalgamations, and to 
report; and thereafter he proposed to legislate further 
for the assumption of compulsory powers. This, he 
urged, would be in fact the quickest way of bringing 





effective pressure to bear. Sir Herbert Samuel’s answer 
was that compulsory powers ought to be taken here 
and now, because, if they were not so taken, the 
marketing scheme would put new obstacles in the way 
of amalgamation by giving a statutory value to the 
worse collieries, on account of the quotas assigned to 
them. These quotas would command a price; and this 
price would be added to the overhead costs of any 
future scheme of amalgamation. 

On this issue we find ourselves largely in agree- 
ment with the Liberal criticism. There is really no 
doubt at all that the State will have to assume 
compulsory powers to bring about amalgamation; and 
we fail to see why the State should not do this now in 
general terms, leaving the proposed committee to work 
out the details of an actual scheme after, instead of 
before, the passing of legislation. Presumably, the 
coal-owners will object; and presumably this is why 
the proposal is not in the Bill as it stands. But that 
is no valid reason against including it; and we should 
like to see it either added to the Bill in the committee 
stage, if that is possible, or embodied at once in a 
companion Bill—which might deal with the public 
ownership of royalties as well—and at least placed 
before the House while the present Bill is stil] under 
debate. 

Sir Herbert Samuel’s second point is more difficult. 
Again, we agree with him that, if the owners are to be 
given the support of the State in fixing minimum 
prices, the consumer must be fully safeguarded against 
exploitation. The safeguard proposed in the Bill is 
that the Board of Trade shall have power to disapprove 
of any district scheme and to insist on its amendment 
by the threat of cancelling it altogether. This power, 
in respect of which there appear to be further certain 
loopholes for evasion in the Bill as it stands, does seem, 
on the face of it, singularly inappropriate. It would 
surely be far better to give to the Board of Trade, or to 
some special body corresponding to the Railway Rates 
Tribunal, the actual power to vary any minimum price 
regarded as unsatisfactory by the committee of investi- 
gation which the Bill sets up, or even to assign this 
power to the committee of investigation itself. To 
this, again, the coalowners would doubtless take strong 
objection; and doubtless this is why there is no such 
provision in the Bill. Here at least, however, the way 
is clearly open for amendment during the committee 
stage; and there is no reason why Sir Herbert Samuel's 
point should not be met in substance without going the 
length of setting up, at present, an authority with full 
power to regulate prices for any and every sort of coal. 

Both these criticisms are undoubtedly criticisms of 
weight and substance. But neither is of a sort to call 
for rejection of the Bill. In relation to both, the Bill 
is well enough as far as it goes; but it does not go far 
enough. The Government, in its anxiety to placate 
the coalowners, has unduly limited its scheme; but its 
supporters are certainly desirous of going further. 
If the Liberals also wish to go further, that should settle 
the matter; for it ensures adequate parliamentary 


backing. It points to the moral that the Liberals, so 
far from uniting with the Conservatives to wreck the 
Bill, ought to collaborate with the Labour Party in 
improving it. 
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Mr. Graham, if we read aright between the lines of 
his speech, is none too well satisfied with his own Bill 
as it stands. It is the result of a compromise; and he 
would have liked it to go further. The road is now open 
for him to do so, particularly in the matter of making 
provision for the reorganisation of the industry, as well 
as for the regulation of output and selling prices. If 
this matter is dealt with promptly either in the present 
Bill, or in a companion measure, the whole face of the 
situation will be changed. Co-ordinated marketing 
organisation is an essential element in any effective 
general plan of reconstruction in the coal industry. 
The marketing scheme embodied in the Bill has dangers, 
in the main, only if it stands alone, and is divorced 
from other measures of reorganisation. We should 
like to see the proposal for a possible tonnage levy in 
aid of exports dropped; but that is the only feature 
in the Bill that is wrong positively. Mr. Graham, we 
observe, defends this provision mainly as an instrument 
in international bargaining that will be valuable chiefly 
if it is never put into effect. We do not accept this 
defence. The history of so-called “* bargaining tariffs ” 
adopted with the object of bringing other countries to 
a more reasonable and accommodating frame of mind 
is sufficiently unfortunate to throw very great doubt 
upon it. If this clause were struck out, and the safe- 
guards for the consumer made more easily workable, 
the Bill, as an instalment of colliery reorganisation, 
would be, we believe, broadly on the right lines. Mr. 
Graham did not attempt to defend it as anything more 
than an instalment; but on this basis he put up a 
powerful case in its support. At the very least, it does 
bring the coalowners together, and compel them to 
begin thinking in terms of the industry as a whole; 
and to achieve that is the indispensable first step 
towards effective reorganisation. 

We hope, then, that both the Government and the 
Liberals will concentrate their efforts on securing the 
amendment of the Bill during the committee stage, 
that the Government will not stop too far short of 
what it deems right in the hope of conciliating the 
owners, and that the Liberals will not push their 
criticisms on matters that can be dealt with by amend- 
ment or forthcoming legislation to the length of 
opposition to what is, we believe, a highly desirable 
instalment of much-needed reform. It would, indeed, 
be absurd as well as suicidal for them to place themselves 
in hostility to a measure which, on the whole, makes 
definitely in the direction in which they, equally with 
the Government, are pledged to travel. 


THE RISKS OF ARBITRATION 


HEN Mr. Henderson put his signature to the 
Optional Clause last September, it was generally 
thought that this long struggle for a common- 

sense principle was all over bar the shouting. And so we 
hope it is. But there are always liable to be slips betwixt 
cup and lip. The clause that was signed at Geneva has 
still to be ratified at Westminster, and behind the general 
chaos there have been persistent murmurings of the critics, 
warning Parliament and the country of the risks to which 
we shall be exposing ourselves. The Government therefore 
have done well to issue a White Paper, to explain their 


policy and their views, and to meet the objections of the 
doubters. It is a short and closely-argued document, and 
so far as it goes it is a sound defence of this step in the 
elimination of war. 

Why do we want the Optional Clause? Its signature was 
not a mere sentimental gesture, nor a work of supererogation 
on the part of a State which, like Great Britain, has always 
—or so Sir Austen Chamberlain used to say—led the world 
in arbitration. It has an eminently practical object. We 
are pledged under the Kellogg Treaty to the renunciation 
of war. But this treaty, valuable as it may be as a solemn 
declaration of policy, provides no machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. And accordingly the British 
Government, as the White Paper puts it, 


consider signature of the Optional Clause as the logical consequence 
of the acceptance of the Pact of Peace. Acceptance of the Optional 
Clause means that disputes falling within its terms will receive from 
the Permanent Court of International Justice a definite solution, 
which the parties to the dispute are bound under Article 13 of the 
Covenant to “ carry out in full good faith.” If the Pact of Peace 
is ‘to be made fully effective, it seems necessary that the legal 
renunciation of war should be accompanied by definite acts providing 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes. 


For the next ten years, then (and thereafter till due notice 
given), we bind ourselves to submit to the international 
tribunal at The Hague all justiciable disputes, with certain 
classes of exceptions. These exceptions comprise disputes 
in which the parties agree to some other method of peaceful 
settlement; disputes within the British Empire; and 
disputes or questions which by international law fall 
exclusively within our own domestic jurisdiction. 

This sounds safe enough. But the ultra-cautious and 
the ultra-patriotic are by no means happy about it. Inter- 
national law, they object, is an uncertain, and indeed an 
inchoate, thing, and we may easily find ourselves involved 
in decisions which it will be difficult or impossible for us 
to accept. To this Mr. Henderson replies that the uncertainty 
of international law, in matters covered by the Optional 
Clause, is greatly exaggerated, and that anyhow, if we are 
to wait till international law has been fully codified, we 
may have to wait for a perilously long time. Let us by 
all means get on with the work of codification, which has 
been begun. But is there not also another method of 
building up a body of law by a series of legal decisions—the 
method which produced the English Common Law? And 
may not this be equally, or even more, suitable for some 
branches of the Law of Nations? We believe that the 
plain man will not be greatly impressed by this first objection, 
however cogent it may seem to the more pedantic or more 
timid school of jurists. Nor is there any more substance 
in the second objection that is made. There will be disputes, 
it is urged, which will fall within the Optional Clause, but 
will really be political rather than strictly legal, and should 
therefore be dealt with by a political and not a legal 
tribunal. But Mr. Henderson does not deny that. He has 
only to point out that he has definitely reserved the right 
to bring such cases before the Council of the League instead 
of the Permanent Court of Justice. 

But, of course, what most of the critics of the Optional 
Clause are boggling at is its possible effects on the British 
navy. Would not the operations of our ships in time of 
war be seriously hampered if they had to be justified before 
an international court? Would not a dangerous complica- 
tion arise over the question of prize law, as Professor Pearce 
Higgins suggests in a warning pamphlet he has just 
published.* Here the argument of the White Paper becomes 
both more strenuous and more abstract. To begin with, it is 
assumed—and the assumption can hardly be called an 
improper one—that if we were engaged in war, it would be 


* British Acceptance of Compulsory Arbitration under the Optional 
Clause and its Implications. Heffer. 6d. 
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a “ League war ”’—that is to say, we should be defending the 
general peace and the interests of the League against a war- 
maker. All loyal members of the League must ex hypothesi 
be on our side; no member of the League could claim to be 
a neutral. But only members of the League who have 
signed the Optional Clause can cite us before the Permanent 
Court, and consequently no charge of violating neutral 
rights could be brought against us. Arguments based on 
the conditions created by the old law of belligerency and 
neutrality are thus irrelevant. It is admitted, of course, 
that difficulties might arise. 


It is always possible that a British warship might seize a ship 
under the mistaken belief that it was engaged in trade with the 
enemy State, and it is possible that a British prize court might 
condemn the ship or cargo on insufficient evidence of enemy destina- 
tion. In such a case another member of the League whose nationals 
were interested in the transactions in question might protest and 
make a claim against us. But the issue so raised would not involve 
any question of principle as to the legitimacy of our belligerent 
action at sea; the question would be simply one of fact—whether 
the transaction did in fact involve commerce with the enemy—and 
such matters can, if necessary, be disposed of, without involving any 
question of principle, by the release of the property or the payment 
of compensation. 


And furthermore, there is the possibility, and indeed the 
probability, that such a dispute would be one of those 
which we should choose to bring before the Council, as we 
have the right to do. As for the anxiety regarding our 
prize law, and the suggestion in particular that we should 
assert that questions of prize are excluded from our accept- 
ance of the Optional Clause, Mr. Henderson sweeps this 
away summarily. Prize cases must be decided first in our 
prize courts, before any question of their reference to the 
Permanent Court can arise. After that, a prize case might 
quite possibly be considered more suitable for the Council ; 
but it could certainly not be regarded as purely a matter of 
“domestic jurisdiction,’ with which an_ international 
tribunal must have no dealings. This will evidently not 
satisfy Professor Pearce Higgins. 

What is more important, however, is whether the whole 
argument about belligerency and neutrality at sea will 
satisfy the rest of us. The answer, we should say, is Yes 
and No. Yes, so far as it shows that the danger or risk 
involved in signing the Optional Clause is, if not nil, at 
least far less than is alleged. No, in that it does not take 
account of the real difficulty, which is America. The 
White Paper refers briefly to three or four States which are 
not members of the League and have not signed the Optional 
Clause (though they are entitled to do so if they wish), but 
then drops them as irrelevant to the discussion. Three of 
these—the Hejaz, Ecuador and Brazil—no one perhaps need 
bother about. But who can help bothering about the 
United States, which is the fourth? The day may come 
when the Americans will sign the Optional Clause, but it is 
not yet. And in the meantime they have a navy, and they 
have strong views on neutral rights. The American navy 
is not designed, we are quite confident, to fight the British 
navy, any more than ours is designed to fight theirs. But the 
relations of the two navies in the event of a “* League war ” 
would nevertheless be a very delicate affair, and indeed a 
‘League war,’ as some people envisage it, might be 
exceedingly awkward to conduct, if America did not like 
it. The long and the short of it, then, is that all discussions 
of neutrality and belligerency at sea are unreal with America 
left out. That does not mean that we should hesitate to 
ratify the signature of the Optional Clause for fear of hypo- 
thetical risks at sea. What it does mean is that we must 
press on for an agreement with America not merely about the 
numbers and tonnage of her ships and ours, but about what 
exactly those ships are going to do in the event of a war. 
The White Paper is good so far as it goes. It will be better 
when it is enlarged with an “ American supplement.” 


meron, 


SOUTH AFRICA’S “ WHITE” 
PROBLEM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA.] 
a “black ” election of June last has already begun 

to bear fruit. Having deliberately appealed to the 

country’s anti-black fears and prejudices, the 
Government had to show that it was as good as its word 
and take any occasion that offered to uphold the white 
man’s prestige (in the good old Back Veld way) and teach 
the natives a lesson and a proper respect for the forces of 
law and order. Recent happenings in Durban, where the 
new young Minister of Justice, Mr. Pirow, has sought to 
emulate Mr. Churchill’s Sidney Street exploit, have doubtless 
had some notice in the cables. They are, perhaps, more 
significant as evidence of the European mental approach 
to our problems than of deep-seated native discontent— 
which no doubt exists—and “unrest” at the habitual 
manifestations of that mentality in policy and in admini- 
stration. 

For a long time past the natives of Natal have had good 
reason for discontent. In the older more spacious days 
large numbers of native families found homes on European- 
owned farms as share-paying squatters. The 1913 Land 
Act made the shares system illegal, decreeing that natives 
should hold farm land only if they gave ninety days of 
“labour service.” In Natal since 1913 there has also been 
a notable development of European agriculture, with less 
room for squatter families of any kind, and increased pressure 
on those remaining as labour tenants. Evictions became 
common; those evicted, and others, removed to the 
* Reserves,” which in turn have become uncomfortably 
crowded—the result being a heavy drift, both from farms 
and from the increasingly crowded ‘“ Reserves,” to the 
towns. The Natal natives, being proud but not very 
advanced or enlightened Zulus, with a common language 
and a strong Zulu tribal tradition, are likely to stand 
together in a common emergency better than the very mixed 
native community, say, of the Rand. The Zulus, moreover, 
have never taken to mine labour, but habitually prefer to 
take their chance of urban occupations in general service 
as store-boys or as dock-labourers. Iu spite, therefore, of 
the shortage of labour in the mines and elsewhere, urban 
wages in Natal have been even more than usually stagnant 
—by some reliable accounts showing little or no rise on 
pre-war standards. Meantime evictions from farms have 
continued, economic pressure generally has been intensified, 
and even rural natives have flocked to join the rather 
bellicose but perhaps inevitably ill-organised and not very 
effective Trade Union, the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union. 

Now to the small white community of Natal the Zulu 
War of 1879 is still a very live memory ; quiet and peaceable 
citizens live in real dread of fire and murder on lonely farm 
homesteads. White Natal, moreover, is politically Con- 
servative, and in the worst sense “ imperialistic ’—readily 
entertaining a Times or even a Morning Post horror of the 
world-wide machinations of Bolshevism, red, white, and 
black. For their own part these nervous Natalians have 
failed on the whole to meet even the urban problem of 
providing satisfactory living conditions for their hosts of 
town labourers; and native discontent, and for a time 
the LC.U., have grown apace. In defiance of all evidence 
the I.C.U. is held to stand for sheer Bolshevism, the precursor 
of something like a general Zulu rising. Twice at least 
I.C.U. offices in remote country dorps have been sacked by 
a European mob (without the white culprits being brought 
to book); and in June last a native boycott of municipal 
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beer-shops in Durban led to riots in which (by the finding of 
a judicial inquiry) the high-handed intervention of white 
civilians was in large measure responsible for serious loss of 
life. 

Since June nothing at all has been done to allay native 
discontent, and the well-sustained boycott of the municipal 
beer-shops has served to keep excitement alive. Meantime, 
by reason of poverty, of clumsy and defective administration, 
and to some extent perhaps by native design, collection of 
the relatively very heavy poll-tax had fallen into arrears. 
Periodical raids by the local police were none too effective, 
and, by the official account, on one occasion the natives 
counter-attacked and released forty of a band of some 150 
arrested defaulters. This much, therefore, may be said 
for Mr. Pirow’s exploit, that in face of native discontent 
the all too normal police method of tax-collecting could not 
continue unless backed by an overwhelming show of force. 

Some ten days ago, accordingly, while the Minister respon- 
sible for Native Affairs went off as if unconcerned to his 
peaceful farm, his colleague of Justice, having first gazetted 
a stringent Riotous Assemblies Bill for the compassing of 
future “‘ agitators,” collected a powerful force of police, 
himself took aeroplane to the scene of operations, and about 
8 o’clock one morning stood by, while the minions of the 
law routed natives from their beds, exacted salaams of 
respect, demanded tax receipts, collected a “‘ disappointingly” 
small number of “ lethal weapons” (evidence of “ Red” 
plots), and effected the arrest (not necessarily the conviction) 
of a few hundreds of the 5,000 natives thus “‘ rounded up.” 
About 6 a.m., as a parting shot, and as an “ experiment,” 
the gas-squadron (themselves fully armed with gas-masks) 
dropped among the unoffending spectators thus rudely 
wakened from their beds apparently as many as three 
“tear-gas ’? bombs—‘ specially provided,” says Mr. Pirow’s 
official statement (to a Nationalist Party meeting), “‘ for 
it is as harmless as it is effective, and will no doubt be 
extensively used in future native disturbances.” Mr. Pirow 
himself was soon satisfied with the ‘ complete success ” of 
his demonstration and flew back to Pretoria, followed a few 
days later by his special police force which had in the 
meantime similarly combed and scoured all the rest of 
Durban and its neighbourhood. A few days later again 
it was announced (as it might well have been many months 
earlier) that the statutory Native Affairs Commission was 
being ordered to Durban to investigate and report on native 
grievances—the Commission being a body of three with 
unlimited ‘* powers” of advising the Government, but no 
assurance of its advice being taken, or even made known 
for the education of the public. 

So the white man’s power has been vindicated and a 
wholesome lesson of respect for the “law ” inculeated—by 
methods of highly dubious legality. Mr. Pirow’s is un- 
mistakably the voice of the Back Veld to which the Govern- 
ment made its electoral appeal; a young and inexperienced 
minister, who never in his life has had dealings with any 
but his own native servants, is as confident as those he 
represents of his ability to govern the great native peoples 
of South Africa, as he would his own farm or kitchen, by 
sheer “ benevolent ” despotism. Natal is little if any better 
than Mr. Pirow and the Back Veld; what had a little more 
¢xcuse in the primitive days of the Zulu War, enforced 
“respect ” and unbending despotism, must alone prevent 
4 recurrence of the events of far-away 1879 in the industrial 
conditions of 1929. 

If a more liberal and enlightened alternative Government 
Were in sight our plight were less desperate. But even 
While Mr. Pirow gallivanted in Durban, General Smuts, our 
one internationaily-minded statesman and intellect, was 


shocking even staunch admirers by his deliverances on 
African policy at the Sheldonian Theatre in Oxford. South 
Africans perhaps get their share of outside criticism and 
are always hotly resentful of such partial and ill-informed 
opinions. An outstanding South African representative like 
General Smuts might have been expected to be careful to 
give the whole truth. At Oxford, on the contrary, he was 
inaccurate in his history—very politely chiding the mission- 
aries and philanthropists for their past failures, when the 
truth is that South Africans themselves forcibly prevented 
the carrying out of a “ humanitarian” policy which might 
have saved them from the embarrassments of a native land 
problem, whose existence General Smuts himself faintly 
admitted. He was still more inaccurate in his description 
of present-day conditions. He painted an almost wholly 
fanciful picture of a native population—really barely half 
the total—comfortably placed in large ‘“‘ Reserves,”’ sending 
their male folk out to work (he did not say the conditions 
are so severe that 50 per cent. and more of the adults are 
perforce absent at any one time, though the Mandates 
Commission suggest 5 per cent. as a maximum compatible 
with social stability); what time ‘ the children attend the 
village school” and the ‘women keep the home fires 
burning ” ! 

Generali Smuts did indeed recognise the existence of 
another class, not quite so small as he and others commonly 
imagine, of completely detribalised, urbanised, and even 
educated natives who do not fit into this picture. In spite 
of them he plumped for a visionary scheme of “ segregation,” 
manifestly inclining to the now much-favoured plan of 
separate and “communal” representation of natives, if 
they are to have any voice at all in the sovereign Parliament. 
But the Union of South Africa to-day is the monumental 
warning of the dangers of just such a class and “‘ communal ” 
representative system. For such purely native areas as 
remain, the plan may yet be tried; but in fact nearly half 
of our natives live and work and have their being in 
immediate dependence on farmers or other white employers, 
with interests inseparably bound up with those of the 
European community. The sponsors of a communal fran- 
chise for natives make it abundantly clear that the repre- 
sentatives of natives shall be only a handful, thus threatening 
to perpetuate and intensify the present injustices which 
arise of necessity from the dependence of any conceivable 
South African Government on what except for a few Cape 
seats is an exclusively white electorate. 

This white electorate is our real problem, since for political 
ends it is even encouraged in its prejudice of thinking of 
the natives as a “ menace,” not as an essential part of a 
greater whole. Nervous South Africans are as much to be 
pitied as blamed. Poor whites fear native economic 
competition and, as in Natal, memories of native wars are 
still so vivid as to confirm Europeans in Mr. Pirow’s mis- 
placed confidence in a “ prestige” resting wholly on force. 
If the country is to be saved from itself it must have a sharp 
lesson—perhaps even now, in pain and travail, it is labouring 
under the birth of a new white mentality. Mr. Pirow has 
had a poor press, and General Smuts has not wanted critics. 
European concern matches native resentment and dis- 
content, and the state of tension revealed in the daily papers 
cannot safely continue. The handful of more enlightened 
natives, acknowledged by General Smuts, are evidence that, 
in a community avowedly democratic, native policy cannot 
for ever be a matter of dictation to the servants’ hall. Hard 
as the lesson is to learn, the domination of Europeans must 
give way to the securer bonds of conciliation and consent. 

M. 
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ONE FAMILY 


ERHAPS it is owing to the approach of Christmas 
Pp that the misfortunes of the Sisoff family have been 
given so much prominence during the past few days 
in the newspapers. Until a week ago, the Sisoffs were one 
of the obscurest families in England. At the moment they 
are being almost as much talked about as Carnera, as a 
result of their having been ordered to leave their home with 
their thirteen children two days before Christmas. I do not 
know how many ejectment orders have been made during 
the year 1929, but we have taken them all in a mood of 
the most apathetic calm. The Sisoffs, fortunately for 
themselves, however, were ordered to quit in circumstances 
that brought their miserable plight home to the imagination. 
First, we were told how Mr. Sisoff and his wife had taken 
turns in searching for rooms from morning till night and 
how, as soon as the thirteen children were mentioned, door 
after door was closed in their faces. A homeless family 
on Christmas Day—it was a picture to melt the heart of 
Scrooge. Reporters who visited the family brought back 
stories of the little barefooted children—nine of them under 
fourteen—talking about Father Christmas and what he 
would put in their stockings, Vera expecting a doll that 
squeaked and Victor looking forward to the present of an 
engine. Already the family had spent fifteen Christmases 
in their two-roomed flat, but lately their father—a natural- 
ised Russian who fought in the British Army during the 
war—had been out of work and had fallen into arrears 
with his rent to the extent of about £4. Lily, aged 18, 
earns £1 a week in a factory, and Michael, aged 17, earns 
17s. a week in an engineering shop, and on those small sums 
the family of fifteen persons does its best to keep alive. 
Even the bailiff, it is stated, “ almost broke down” when 
he saw the wretched family that he was expected to turn 
into the street. 

As for the public, no sooner did they read the story in the 
press than they began to send money to rescue the Sisoffs 
—temporarily at least—from their distress. It was im- 
possible to read the story without wanting to send money. 
I know several people who wanted to send money, and who 
would have sent it if they had known how to get it to Mrs. 
Sisoff or, perhaps, if it had not been for the trouble of 
posting it. They would undoubtedly have given money if 
anybody had been there to take it. A charwoman, signing 
herself *“‘ Old Irish Mother,” who had saved ten shillings 
to buy a pair of shoes, sent the money instead to an evening 
paper to be forwarded to Mrs. Sisoff. As a result of the 
active charity of numerous people, the Sisoffs are now 
secure for some weeks to come, and the landlord himself, who 
had obtained the ejectment order, desiring to “‘ show the 
world that he was not hard-hearted,”’ volunteered to allow 
the family to remain in their rooms, rent-free, till the 20th 
of January. Commenting on this, Judge Crawford said that 
“it was extremely generous of the landlord, and it con- 
firmed what he had said many a time, that landlords were 
a most generous class, and yet no class received less con- 
sideration.”” Thus we have an ideal Christmas story—a 
good-hearted bailiff, a generous landlord, and a poor family 
saved from the misery of homelessness and given something 
like a happy Christmas by a kindly public. 

It is too sentimental a story, perhaps, to appeal to those 
who believe that, in a story that is true to life, everybody 
must behave abominably. But, on the whole, it is a proof 
that human beings do act in a sentimental fashion as soon 
as they begin to think of the poor, not as a generalisation, 
but as Mr. and Mrs, Sisoff, and little Doris, and Vera 
who wants a doll that squeaks from Santa Claus and is 
in danger of not even having a roof over her head on 


Christmas Day. The poor—it is the easiest thing in the 
world to be indifferent to them. They are statistics. They 
are a foreign nation living largely in quarters with which 
we are less familiar than with France or Italy. They are also 
an insoluble problem, and occasionally a menace. We no 
longer believe, as we once did, that their poverty is the 
result of drink and gambling, but we suspect that it is at 
least partly due to their refusal to practise birth-control, 
But Vera with her dream of a squeaking doll is not a mere 
figure in statistics, nor is she even an insoluble problem, 
She is a problem that can be solved quite easily by the gift 
of a squeaking doll, and I am as certain as I am of anything 
that a squeaking doll is exactly what she will find Father 
Christmas has put into her stocking—if she has a stocking— 
when she wakes up on the morning of the 25th of December. 
It is true that we shall have forgotten about her by the 
25th of January, but meanwhile she has emerged from cold 
statistics into real life and has become one of ourselves, 
a child that suffers when she is hungry and is happy when 
she plays with a toy. 

If statesmen made more use of Vera, and less of generalisa- 
tions, I am sure they would find it easier to stir the 
imagination into activity in their attempts to solve the 
problems of poverty. Great problems can be solved only 
by men in an emotional mood, and generalisations and 
statistics do not move us. We are shocked by statistics 
that tell us that so many thousand families are living in 
insanitary conditions in single rooms, but we are seldom 
infuriated into action. If we hear that John Thompson and 
his children, one of them crippled as a result of having been 
run over in the street, however, are living in such conditions, 
it is possible that he will become real to us and that we 
shall immediately rush to his aid. One family means more 
to us than 10,000 families, just as the death of one man 
who is real to us in the war means more to us than the 
figures that tell us that the total number of deaths on the 
British side in the war was 946,028. That figure has for 
the majority of human beings less emotional significance 
than a single name such as that of Rupert Brooke. For 
there is no real tragedy except the tragedy of the individual, 
and statistics never present human beings to us as individuals. 
No generalisation about slavery ever moved the world as 
did the single figure of Uncle Tom in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Though a character in fiction, he was more real than all 
the slaves who ever suffered on all the plantations in the 
United States. 

It may be said that we do not want to see the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin note introduced into politics, and that nothing could be 
more unpleasant than that statesmen should get into the 
habit of indulging in “ sob-stuff.’” ‘‘ Sob-stuff” is un- 
doubtedly revolting when the heart of the orator appears 
to be breaking more completely than any orator’s real 
heart ever did break. But it is the pretence of emotion that 
offends us—the playing on our emotions by a man who has 
none. Crocodile tears have given all public tears a bad 
name. But a statesman, if he is to move us, has to make 
use of much the same means as an artist. The artist is 
not content to generalise about pride: he sets before us, 
instead, one man, Coriolanus. One bird fills the whole 
world for a poet with its song. The doom of one soldier, 
Hector, moves us more deeply than the doom of the entire 
Trojan army. It is only in the particular that life comes to 
life. Figures and generalisations play their part, and, 
indeed, there are no more assiduous generalisers than the 
poets. But they turn back to the particular to give their 
generalisations shape and reality. And what the poets can 
do without loss of dignity can surely be done without loss 
of dignity by statesmen. 
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Until this has happened I doubt whether the public will 
ever be deeply enough stirred to put an end to the immense 
disaster of unemployment. We read the figures of 
unemployment month after month in the newspapers, and 
when we see that in November there were approximately 
1,323,000 men, women, boys and girls registered at Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, most 
of us are less interested than in reading the story of the 
attempted blackmail of a clergyman. Our minds cannot 
grasp the significance of such figures. They represent to us 
something that we can do nothing about. I am sure that 
little Vera Sisoff and her doll touched the emotions of more 
Englishmen and women during the week than the announce- 
ment that 1,823,000 human beings were out of work. Yet 
this is absurd. There is enough suffering hidden behind 
those figures to harrow our feelings as tragedy harrows them. 
One has only to go into a single house impoverished by 
unemployment in order to come nearer the realities of the 
problem than one gets by sitting in a chair with the whole 
appalling statistics before one. Many people who know 
poverty only through statistics cannot understand the 
extreme passions of some of the Labour Members; but these 
extreme passions are the passions of men who, knowing the 
poor not as figures in statistics, but as individual men and 
women like themselves, are moved extremely. And we 
should all, I think, be moved extremely in the same circum- 
stances. Unfortunately, there are large numbers of people 
who never meet a poor man except a beggar, and for whom, 
therefore, the poor and the unemployed in the mass are far 
less real than the heroes and heroines in the novels they 
read, It is as though for them the poor were the fiction. This 
being so, it would be well if some statesman were to imitate 
the novelists, and leaving figures alone, were to concentrate 
attention on James Paterson, unemployed engineer, and 
William Williams, unemployed miner. To do this would be 
tomake no ignoble appeal to pity. It would be to state the 
truth in the only form in which most of us could grasp it. At 
present we listen unimaginatively to round numbers which 
we do not, in any real sense of the word, understand. If we 
did understand, we should be moved more deeply even than 
we were by the story of the Sisoffs and their thirteen children 
threatened with eviction, and we might even be impelled to 
declare, “ At all costs, this thing must stop,” and to take 
immediate steps to put our words into action. We mortals 
are an emotional race. If only one unemployed man became 
as real to us in his courage and sufferings as Uncle Tom, I 
believe unemployment, like slavery itself, would be all but 
swept out of existence as a result. ¥.%. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF 
AIRCRAFT? 


HE question is put soberly, although in the mouths 
of many intelligent people it is becoming a rhetorical 
one, answerable if at all with an irritated negative. 

Progress is all very well. The human race may be happily 
fated to go ever faster and faster. But it can be argued 
quite cogently, especially by a peaceable inhabitant of these 
islands, that we should be sleeping more comfortably in 
our beds if the invention of aeroplanes had been delayed 
for fifty years. It is only necessary to reflect that since 
aeroplanes took to flying over it, the English Channel, 
Britannically speaking, is by no means what it was. This 
overriding of our insularity would not matter so much if 
the baby science of aviation were gently nurtured. But it 
has been suckled lustily on war, and unless its warlike 
Proclivities are sternly nipped, it may easily grow into a 
little monster. There is a bad dream which sometimes 


afflicts those who are sensitive to the unstable political 
atmosphere of contemporary Europe, and the centre of that 
dream is an aeroplane high in the night air, dropping an 
unknown horror upon a peaceful city. This is not to be 
dispelled either by earnest discussions about disarmament 
on the one hand, or by the complacency of professional 
naval and military opinion on the other. The potentiality 
of air offensive is already enormous. No one knows what 
may be brewing for us in the aeronautical and chemical 
research laboratories of Europe. 

The infant science has of course its gentler manners. At 
a cost of about four hundred thousand pounds we retain the 
Schneider Trophy, and an Englishman has moved through the 
air at a speed of 350 miles an hour. Business men find it con- 
venient to fly to Paris in “ giant air-liners ”—which carry 
about as much as a motor lorry. Wealthy people of sporting 
tendencies are buying Moths in gratifying numbers. One- 
fifth of the House of Commons have only been prevented 
by bad weather from taking a trip in R101. And air- 
mindedness is said to be on the upgrade. But, to put the 
thing in its plainest terms, these islands are so situated 
that the advent of air power has exposed them to an 
incalculable menace, while they are too small to take a 
leading part in the development of air transport. If this 
is so, asks the sceptic, what in the name of peace and 
prosperity is the use of aircraft? 

Sir Dennis Burney, sponsor of R100, has proposed an 
optimistic answer in his book, The World, the Air and the 
Future. The cosmic nature of his title is reflected in the 
range, if not the profundity, of his argument, which runs 
about among all the knotty problems of world politics and 
economics and discovers that the key to their solution is 
the development of civil aviation. Sir Dennis may be 
called an Imperialist in his short views and an internationalist 
in his long ones. Ultimately, he says, aviation, which by 
its very nature overrides national boundaries, will be the 
harbinger of universal concord. Meanwhile, hoping for 
but not trusting much in disarmament, we must do what 
we can. And Britain’s best course, faced as she is with the 
European imbroglio, is to turn her back on it as much as 
may be and consolidate the Empire. The neatest way of 
doing this, it seems, is to bring Australia within a week of 
London. Let Britons get to know each other better; let 
capital and ideas flow fast and free along the air lines; let 
us make the Empire markets safe for Britons; let us have 
a real British aircraft industry, prospering in maintenance 
of Empire transport. With the commonwealth of British 
peoples on short visiting terms no one will dare to bomb 
Britain; and if anyone should dare, our factories can be 
switched on to war production, our civil aircraft transformed 
into bombers, in the twinkling of an eye. As a measure of 
insurance against attack, this is infinitely superior to our 
present half-hearted preparation of a direct Air Force 
defence, and the Government would do well to curtail 
the Air Force vote and devote a large sum to subsidising 
long-distance transport. 

There is, no doubt, something in this “‘ Hands across the 
Air” motif, but not nearly so much as Sir Dennis claims. 
If Australia is within a week of London, she is correspondingly 
near to Berlin, New York, and Tokio; and it is often found 
that the members of a family live in the closest amity 
when at a distance. Moreover, Sir Dennis’s plans leave 
the problem of Britain’s air defence exactly where it is. 
For the essential menace of future aerial attack resides in 
its suddenness and surprise. The first act of “the next 
war” may well precede the official rise of the curtain, and 
it is of no use to prepare to be strong in the second act if the 
play is designed by the enemy to conclude with the first. 

However, it is very desirable, for whatever reasons, to be 
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able to get from London to Melbourne in a week, and 
Sir Dennis’s plans for achieving this are much more 
interesting than the object he has in view. Aircraft has 
speed to sell and will only carry freight—such as passengers, 
mails, and precious perishable goods of small bulk—for 
which a high price can be paid for time saved. The demand 
for a regular air service between two places increases, on 
the whole, with the distance between them. A business man 
who would not pay £5 to save four hours between London 
and Glasgow might well pay £100 to save four days between 
London and New York. There is therefore a good argument 
for bold and early development of the longest air routes, 
and this introduces the technical problem of selecting the 
type and size of aircraft with the maximum disposable 
load. This will be clear from an example. Suppose an 
aircraft with a total weight of ten tons goes at 100 miles 
an hour under 1,000 horse-power, and that the weight of its 
structure, engines and crew is six tons. Its disposable load 
is four tons, and this may be divided between freight and 
fuel in any proportion. lts maximum range occurs when 
all its disposable load consists of fuel : if this is 1,000 miles, 
it will carry two tons of freight 500 miles. Now suppose a 
larger aircraft is built. Its total weight and horse-power 
are to be doubled, and it is to have the same strength and 
the same speed. If its disposable load is eight tons, the larger 
aircraft will carry a given paying load exactly as far, and 
at the same fuel cost, as two of the smaller craft, but its 
overhead costs will be lower and it will certainly be the 
more comfortable vehicle. The crux of the matter is 
evidently the ratio of disposable load to total weight, and 
here a very important difference between airship and 
aeroplane emerges. The disposable load ratio definitely 
increases with size in an airship: it pays to build big. 
With aeroplanes the issue is much more doubtful. There 
is theoretical reason to suppose that the structure weight 
for given strength will encroach very seriously on the total 
weight as size increases. Thus as regards airships we are 
already at the 150 tons mark with R101, and there is no 
reason why ships of double this displacement, with corre- 
sponding gain in range, should not be built. As regards 
aeroplanes, about thirty tonsis probably the limit of economical 
total weight. This gap between the two types may be 
bridged to some extent by the flying-boat. The very large 
land-plane raises the problem of landing in an acute form, 
for large aerodromes of specially good surface must be 
provided, the landing speed must be kept low (a very 
uneconomic feature), and the danger of forced landing is 
increased. The sea, however, is an aerodrome of infinite 
extent, and so the very large flying-boat may take advantage 
of an increased landing speed, while its seaworthiness 
increases with size. This discrimination against the land- 
plane is. already evident in current design. The largest 
land-planes do not at present weigh more than twenty tons, 
while the Dornier Dox flying-boat, weighing fifty tons, with a 
landing speed of ninety miles an hour and sleeping accommo- 
dation for sixty passengers, has been successfully launched. 

Sir Dennis Burney, making allowance for possible improve- 
ments in design, produces the following classification of 
what commercial aircraft may achieve within the next 
generation : 


Weight Speed Pay Load Range 

Type. tons. miles/hour. tons. miles. 
Airship : 350-600 100 50-100 3,500 
Flying-boat 70-100 120-150 10 1,250 
Land-plane_.. 20 110-130 4 600 


It looks optimistic, but if it is realised aircraft may 
clearly girdle the earth. The long ocean routes will be 
served by airships, the shorter by flying-boats; land-planes 
will supply overland feeder lines to the main routes, while 
smaller and faster aeroplanes will ply for taxi work over 
shorter distances. 


The basis of this rosy scheme is, and must remain, the 
airship, for it is about as easy for an ordinary aeroplane 
to cross (say) the Atlantic in one hop as it is for an ordinary 
man to swim the English Channel, and no predictable 
improvement in design is likely to alter this. The question 
remains: Is the airship likely to prove a commercial 
proposition over the ocean routes? It is remarkable to find 
Sir Dennis allying himself with his bitterest critics and 
saying No, so far as R100 and R101 are concerned. 
Recanting his former opinions, he declares that (a) these 
ships have come out too heavy, and neither will have a 
sufficient range with an adequate commercial load, even for 
the comparatively unexacting India route; (b) that the 
present arrangements for mooring and housing are totally 
unsuited for commercial routine. The first fault is 
remediable and may even be a good one at this stage if it 
means that the ships are merely too strong. As regards 
the second, it is argued that an airship must be given much 
more frequent opportunities of mooring along its route than 
is afforded by the costly and cumbersome mooring mast 
arrangement, and that the present system of man-handling 
a ship into her shed is hazardous in any but the calmest 
weather. This defect, if valid, is fundamental. Sir Dennis 
projects a radical change of plan to meet it. He proposes 
to make the airship an amphibian by altering its hull shape 
and adding floats which, when filled automatically with 
water on alighting, will effectively anchor it. 

It is important to notice that nothing which has yet 
happened to R101 turns the point of these criticisms. In 
some respects she has confounded her critics. She rode 
her mast through a gale with remarkable steadiness; she 
has accomplished a 1,000-mile cruise without a commercial 
load; she is reasonably airworthy and manceuvrable; and 
she is almost certainly amply strong. But her commercial 
test will come when she has to find a mast a thousand miles 
away in bad weather, carrying a full load. It is probable 
that with more foresight she and her sister-ship could have 
been built for a much smaller sum. But if the possibilities 
of this airship business are to be explored, large sums of 
money must inevitably be spent. It may be that the value 
of these ships is only temporary and experimental. Even 
so, the technical experience gained may be cheap at the 
price, which, it must be remembered, is less than that of 
a battleship. B. G. 


Correspondence 
ITALY’S NAVY 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your Paris correspondent, in his interesting letter on 
the Franco-Italian naval discussions (THE NEw STATESMAN for 
December 14th), has not, I venture to think, quite grasped all 
the aspects of the Italian contention. Italy does not demand 
de jure parity with France, or with any other Continental Power, 
inasmuch as she already possesses it. She merely claims to 
retain that parity as a right, without of course the obligation of 
actually building up to its limits. Were she to do so she would 
be well under what the League Covenant entitles her to do, 
as she is now engaged on a task of internal reconstruction and 
does not wish to spend more on armaments than is indispensable 
for her safety; she merely wishes to retain the right of bringing 
her naval armaments up to the above-mentioned level if the 
necessity were to arise. 

As your correspondent points out, France professes to have 
greater naval requirements than Italy because she has two 
seaboards to Italy’s one, and possesses far more colonies than 
Italy. But it is obvious that the possession of two seaboards 
constitutes an enormous advantage and not a drawback, for if 
France were attacked on one side she could secure supplies o 
the other. Moreover, Italy’s total seaboard (4,000 miles) 
almost double that of France, and her communications are more 
vulnerable just because she has the whole of her seaboard within 
the Mediterranean, none of the outlets of which are under her 
control. 
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Then her Adriatic coast is absolutely open to attack from 
Venice to Brindisi. Your correspondent rightly says that the 
accords between France and Jugoslavia would have to come 
into the reckoning in any discussion on naval needs. It may 
further be added that as France has been steadily pouring arms, 
munitions, and other war material into Jugoslavia for years 
past—the fortnightly visits of a certain French steamer to the 
Jugoslav ports are notorious—she cannot claim to ignore Italy’s 
defensive requirements in that quarter. 

As for the argument concerning the colonies, everyone knows 
that they are defended, gained or lost as a result of land battles 
fought in Europe or of naval battles which are won by whoever 
has the most powerful fleet, wherever it happens to be. 

8 Duke Street, Yours, etc., 

St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. Luict VILLARI. 
December 16th. 


IN DEFENCE OF LADY TEAZLE 
To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Desmond MacCarthy writes on The School for Scandal 
with his usual incisiveness and acumen; he makes some excellent 
points, as, for example, about Sir Peter’s age; but his one 
criticism of the present production (which I have not seen) is 
based on a reading of the play which strikes me as very 
questionable. 

He quotes some three inches in small pica [It was not small 
pica; it was brevier, which is three sizes smaller.—Ep. N.S.]} 
trom ‘that delightfully witty ’’ dialogue between Lady Teazle 
and Joseph Surface just before the screen-scene; this dialogue 
is perhaps wittier than he thinks. ‘ Lady Teazle,” he writes, 
“has half a mind to him, . . . and never does he come so near 
to succeeding as in this scene, when his witty sophistications 
give her that sense of laughing freedom so necessary, in this case, 
to taking the final step.” This strikes me as bearing less 
resemblance to Sheridan than to the spirit of the modern London 
West End theatre. Even from the scrap he quoted, I felt the 
irony of her creator speaking through Lady T. at Joseph, and 
was prepared to bet my last sixpence that it must be immediately 
followed by her contemptuous rejection of him. And so it is; 
J. could hardly come less near to succeeding. 

Now this concerns the most vital scene of the whole play. Of 
that scene Mr. MacCarthy writes (my italics): ‘If the fall of 
the screen is a tragic moment, then the balance between the 
two halves of the play is lost. Lady T. must, of course, hang 
her head in shame, but commiseration for Sir Peter must be 
swamped by laughter, and her right-about in the direction of virtue 
must not be taken too seriously. If we pity Sir Peter too much, 
then Charles’s mocking will appear caddish, which is not the 
dramatist’s intention.”” That the master-stroke of all comedy- 
of-manners is not tragic I heartily agree, and I gleefully note 
this evidence that some past producers must have taken it so. 
But the idea of pitying Sir Peter here at all is to me surprising, 
and as for Lady T.’s ‘*‘ right-about ” in the direction of virtue, 


there is surely no such thing. Her “ principle ”’ (to use Sheridan’s: 


word) is, so far as it goes, the same throughout; ill-usage beyond 
a point might make her unfaithful to Sir Peter, but nothing else 
would. In any case, she has already rejected Joseph, on the 
discovery that he was a hypocrite. True, it requires the further 
discoveries which she makes during her involuntary eaves- 
dropping to give warmth and conviction to her renewed loyalty ; 
but if that had been the only turning-point, there would, indeed, 
have been a “ tragic ” element in the situation produced by the 
fall of the screen. As it is, the fact that she has already decided 
against infidelity is essential to the full piquancy of that situation ; 
for it is the chief part of the fun that she should be caught in 
a position which looks much worse than it actually is. Had she 
really been on the verge of committing herself, the fall of the 
screen would have been equally dramatic, but not comic. 
Yours, etc., 
A. Y. CAMPBELL. 

P.S.—I hope, when we have a National Theatre, that it will 
produce Sheridan regularly. In many ways he is very “ national,” 
and of his best work it may be said, as of his affinity Jane Austen, 
that its subtlety seems almost inexhaustible. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

‘Strn,—May one, who went through the Public School machine 
without acquiring knowledge, venture into the arena with the 
learned and narrate, in brief, his own experience and leave it 
to the pundits to make their own deductions ? 

An inherent desire to live at ease enabled me to remain 
contentedly in the Fifth Form, even when a younger brother 
passed into the Sixth. Parents counted it waste of money 
to send such a boy to a university, and while brothers went there, 
& stool was found for me in a public office. While earning £2 
4 month, I employed at the princely wage of £1 a week a fisherman 


to look after a small boat for me, until I was wrecked financially. 
For the first year I had sat at his feet, but in the second season 
it was I who was instructing him. This was but the first of 
many similar happenings. The gardener may not know it, 
but it is I who grow his vegetables and his fruit. 

The groom, the chauffeur, the kennelman and the keeper have 
all acquired knowledge from me after I had plumbed the shallow- 
ness of their wisdom, and their outlook on life, as well as on 
their calling, has widened. In my works I stand bemuddled 
before a drawing my manager speaks about with easy familiarity, 
but I have forced on him a wider range of thought, a more self- 
depending character. 

I may by nature have a certain quantity of undeveloped brains, 
but I am certain these brains could never have adapted them- 
selves to the use they have been put, had it not been that I went 
through the mill of a public school. I was not ground into 
a scholar, but I must have absorbed something in the nature of 
an embryo of a liberal education. 

I do not sign my name because I am only a representative of 
a class which is usually silent, but I claim we are a larger class 
than educationalists, statisticians, politicians and such fry 
commonly allow for; and that, though each of us may leave 
our impress on a very small circle, when we are taken in bulk, 
we are, possibly, the most valuable ingredient in the English 
constitution.—Your obedient and humble servant, 

December 16th. FirrH Form. 


[We feel inclined to say ‘‘ Hear, hear.’ The fifth form is a 
very good form and quite high enough for most of the people 
who do the ordinary work of the world. Our budding statesmen 
and administrators must of course go a bit further, but we have 
never been able to understand why the work-a-day men who 
make England and don’t care for letters or law or science should 
be expected to go beyond, let us say, the lower fifth. Eb. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—That you should invite further letters on Mr. Byron’s 
article on a “* Liberal Education” is my excuse for this short 
letter and for the risk I take of being accused of grinding an axe. 

I am a teacher of geography and was not surprised to find 
that the subject was not mentioned by Mr. Byron. Bertrand 
Russell in his book on Education published a year or two ago 
devoted a few passing words to it; the Board of Education 
thinks it so unimportant that no specialist in geography has 
a place on its staff of secondary school inspectors; only one 
scholarship in the subject is offered at the older universities, and 
that is a very recent innovation. All this is characteristic of a 
prevailing attitude towards a subject which, I venture to affirm, 
should hold a high place in a Liberal Education. 

It is still too often assumed that a little casual teaching of 
geography given to lower forms by any member of the school 
staff whose time-table needs to be filled up is all that is necessary 
or desirable. This attitude is understandable in those who fail 
to realise the revolution that has been going on during this 
century—and especially since the Great War—in the develop- 
ment of the subject and in its teaching in the schools. Into 
that I cannot enter now; I merely wish to present the view that 
geography is a subject that aims at synthesising the contributions 
given by a great number of subjects of special study to an under- 
standing of the world as the home of man. Its interest is 
essentially human, so that it cannot ignore the help that such 
varied studies as history, science and political economy can 
offer, and to its aid it draws the results of the work of the geologist, 
the archeologist, the historian, the mathematician, the biologist, 
the anthropologist and a host of other students. It may be 
argued that geography thus becomes an aggregation of smatter- 
ings of knowledge, though the unprejudiced observer of what is 
done to-day in the subject could hardly draw that conclusion; 
on the other hand, in these days of overcrowded curricula may 
it not be said that the citizen of a modern imperial nation needs 
a broad and human survey of the world as a basic element in his 
education if it is to be essentially a liberal one ?—Yours, etc., 

90, Brookside Road, N.W.11. L. S. SuGGATE. 

December 16th. 


CALVERLEY 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sim,—The kindly and intelligent notice of my book Calverley 
and Some Cambridge Wits in your issue of 7th inst. leads me to 
hope you will insert this brief letter in extenuation, if not refuta- 
tion, of some of the ‘errors’? to which your reviewer draws 
attention. Calverley’s “‘ quotation’ from Tennyson should be, 
of course : 

cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean... 
(The quotation is culled from Tennyson’s alcaics on Milton.) Had 
Calverley quoted the line as it stood, he would have had to quote 
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several more, so, very characteristically, he altered the line he 
needed to enable it to stand by itself. As to the names ‘“ Proctor ” 
and ‘“ Chenevix,” I can only lament, in the words of Calverley, 
“those tiresome printers would do anything.” With reference 
to Dr. Arnold of Rugby your reviewer states: “ There is some 
remarkable information about Dr. Arnold. We are told that he 
introduced the prefectorial system into Rugby.” To infer that 
he did not is surely unfair. Mr. Lytton Strachey, in his Eminent 
Victorians, writes of Dr. Arnold: “ Again, by his introduction 
of the prefectorial system, Dr. Arnold produced far-reaching 
effects—effects which he himself would have found perplexing. . . . 
The earnest enthusiast who strove to make his pupils Christian 
gentlemen and who governed his school according to the principles 
of the Old Testament has proved to be the founder of the worship 
of athletics.” I did not say or infer that Dr. Arnold himself 
played football. But it was due to the changes he introduced 
into the school that games came gradually to be the chief subject 
taught at our public schools.—Yours, etc., 


December 11th. Ricuarp B. INCE. 


MESSRS. ALSTON RIVERS 


Messrs. Alston Rivers, whose good faith in publishing Pantry 
Pages we have already acknowledged, have asked us to publish 
the further apology which follows. We do so without hesitation 
or reservation. 


We regret that in the article in the issue of THE New STATESMAN 
of November 30th headed “ For the Attention of Publishers and 
Others ” we made what we now find was an unwarrantable reflection 
on the character of Messrs. Alston Rivers. We hereby unreservedly 
withdraw any aspersion on Messrs. Alston Rivers which may have 
been contained in that issue and agree to the publication of this apology 
in the Daily Express and the Publisher and Bookseller. 


Miscellany 
OPERA IN LONDON 


N the second number of Milo, the official organ of the 
Imperial League of Opera, Sir Thomas Beecham 
writes : 

The present membership has been built up laboriously in the face 
of an almost incredible amount of misunderstanding and apathy. 
In many parts of the kingdom I have discovered less knowledge of 
the subject than I should expect to find in the middle of Africa. I 
myself have to play the different réles of conductor, pedagogue, 
lecturer and bagman in general. I have delivered more than 150 
public addresses, and my business advisers tell me that three-fifths 
of the membership can be traced to this method of appeal. This, 
no doubt, will come as a disagreeable shock to sedate souls, such 
as the inimitable Mr. W. J. Turner, of Tue New STATESMAN, who 
are for ever deploring my oratorical indiscretions. 


Sir Thomas Beecham is, of course, unable to supply us 
with the number of potential subscribers at his meetings 
whom his “ oratorical indiscretions” have alienated and 
prevented from becoming members of the League, but I 
will assume that nine times out of ten these indiscretions are 
witty and amusing, though even so, this probably helps the 
League of Opera less than the fact that Sir Thomas is laying 
his case personally before people who have never had the 
intentions of the League made known to them. Only this 
week a music lover who lives in the country asked me if I 
would make it known that numbers of people within his 
own district would join the League if there were somebody 
personally known to them who could collect subscriptions 
and give official receipts from headquarters. He suggested 
that the honorary secretaries of music clubs, orchestral and 
choral societies should be enrolled as authorised agents for 
the League, to speak on its behalf and to collect subscribers. 
This is a very sensible idea, because, as he pointed out, many 
people read an article by me or a speech by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and are interested, but unless they immediately 
get up and write a cheque and address a letter they will 
never become members. Other matters distract them, and 
they lose or mislay the article or speech. Also, in many 
cases, the publicity given to the League includes none of the 
exact particulars needed by anyone sufliciently desirous of 
becoming a member to act on the spot. 


My criticism of Sir Thomas Beecham was confined to 


one speech and was due to my sedate desire that he should 
maintain a reasonably high level of humour, not for his 
sake, but for the sake of us who want to hear operas rather 
than oratory. It is notorious that the practical joker and 
the victim of his joke differ in their ideas of humour. The 
victim is always more sedate than the perpetrator; and 
after having had to listen through six long concerts devoted 
exclusively to the compositions of Mr. Frederick Delius, to 
hear Sir Thomas Beecham get up and declare that he had 
nothing like exhausted Mr. Delius’s large-scale compositions, 
but that he could easily give another week of Delius 
concerts, capping this with a suggéstion that the Phil- 
harmonic Society also should compel us to gaze upon the 
bust of Mr. Delius at all their future concerts—this is 
expecting too much of the victim’s sense of humour! May 
not Sir Thomas Beecham capriciously select some quite 
meritorious operatic composer and devote all the funds of 
the League to performing the inexhaustible operas of some 
Dr. Bannockburn Bismuth or Mr. Primrose Williams instead 
of giving us the Mozart, Gluck, Monteverde, Méhul, Grétry, 
Hérold, Rossini, Bellini, Berlioz, Verdi, van Dieren, 
Hindemith, Kodaly, etc., that we are all pining to hear! 
That is the sort of danger with which Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
oratory—in its less inspired moments—terrifies us ! 

In the meantime, however, there are signs that these 
dazzling oratorical indiscretions are only meant to provoke 
me to give Sir Thomas’s League more publicity, because 
Milo announces, with Sir Thomas Beecham’s blessing, a 
season of opera at the Scala Theatre from December 30th 
to January 18th which could not be more sensibly and 
attractively planned. It is true that this operatic festival 
is not being financed by the Imperial League of Opera, but 
Sir Thomas Beecham is co-operating and is to conduct one 
of the operas, namely, Weber’s Der Freischiitz, which is to 
be performed on Tuesday, January 14th, Thursday, January 
16th, and Saturday, January 18th. Six other operas are 
to be produced, beginning with Monteverde’s Orpheus on 
Monday, December 30th. Mr. Robert Stuart is the director 
of the festival, and, provided he has shown the same degree 
of judgment in selecting the producers, conductors and 
singers as he has shown in his choice of operas, this festival 
will be far the most important that has been given in London 
for very many years. The remaining operas in this three 
weeks’ season are: Cupid and Death, a seventeenth-century 
masque by Shirley, with music by Matthew Locke and 
Christopher Gibbons, produced during the Commonwealth, 
and Purcell’s Dido and Aineas (these two operas will together 
fill one bill); Handel’s Julius Caesar, composed in 1723; 
Mozart’s opera in the eighteenth-century Italian style, 
La Finta Giardiniera, composed when he was eighteen years 
old, in 1774; Gluck’s Alcestis, first composed in 1767 but 
revised for its Paris production in 1776. All these are 
works of quite exceptional interest, and the festival, short 
as it is, offers us a survey of the history of opera from 1607 
to the Romantic movement at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. There are to be five conductors and five pro- 
ducers for the seven operas. Among the conductors are 
Mr. Jack Westrup, who was responsible for the admirable 
performance of Monteverde’s Orpheus at Oxford by the 
Oxford Opera Club, Mr. Gervase Hughes, Mr. Leslie 
Heward, Mr. Aylmer Buesst, and Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Of these, only the latter two are well known, and it is there- 
fore to be hoped that the season will reveal some new talent. 
Among the producers are Mr. Dennis Arundell, who has had 


a good deal of experience at Cambridge, and Mr. Nugent. 


Monck, of the Norwich Repertory Theatre. 


All the operas will be sung in English, and new editions 
of Orpheus and Julius Caesar, by Mr. Westrup and Mr. 
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Gervase Hughes respectively, are being used, so that the 
season is a thoroughly national one and ought to be a good 
preliminary to the activities of the Imperial League of 
Opera. The idea of having different producers and con- 
ductors for the several operas is excellent. Nothing is said 
about the stage settings and costumes, although this will 
prove to be a very important factor in the success of the 
season. It is to be hoped that Mr. Robert Stuart will get 
in touch with some of our younger English artists, such as 
Mr. Gilbert Spencer or Mr. Matthew Smith, for some of his 
future productions, because it would be a great pity if the 
tremendous impetus forward in theatrical décor given by 
Diaghilev in his ballets was not followed up by some original 
work in this country. 

Finally, we can only hope that the singers and actors 
have been scrupulously and ruthlessly selected solely for 
their artistic ability. What ruins most English enterprises 
of this sort is that they get into the hands of cliques and 
everything becomes a matter of influence and wire-pulling. 
Unless the man at the head of such an enterprise is single- 
heartedly devoted to the artistic success of the enterprise 
and is prepared to sacrifice friendships and wound feelings 
ruthlessly in his pursuit of perfection, then it is doomed 
sooner or later, however well-intentioned, to fizzle out into 
neglected mediocrity. 

But such a man must have vision and a sense of pro- 
portion; he must perceive the possibilities in the early efforts 
of inexperienced artists, and he must be prepared to neglect 
well-known names in favour of unknown talent. It may 
be that we have found such a man in .Mr. Robert Stuart, 
but certainly, until he has proved unworthy of our confi- 
dence, we shall all flock to the Scala Theatre in January 
next; for the programme he has drawn up is the most 
inviting that has ever been offered to the musical public 
since the famous Beecham season of Russian opera and 
ballet just before the war. 


W. J. TURNER. 


JAZZ DANCERS 
T" rhythm interlaces with their bones ; 


Their blood grows thin and eager to complain 

With the absurd wail of the saxophones ; 
Their blood grows thick and hot again 
Under the heavy stirring of the drum; 
And there are curious metal strings that hum 
Beneath the muscles of their knees and thighs. 
Rhythm devours reason out of their eyes; 
Rhythm has eaten them; left them heartless, tongueless ; 
They are all pulse. The music shivers, grows louder 
And stops, and frees them from tormented jungles— 
“Some dance, Big Boy!” The girl applies her powder ; 
The boy grins thirstily, wiping his wet 
Palms on his coat, and lights a cigarette. 

Marie DE L. WELCH. 


ITINERARY 
is traveller in the West End this week may 


occasionally be seized with a desire to escape from 

Christmas. He will find that the picture-exhibitions 
on his way offer havens of meditation uninvaded by the 
spirit of the season. Only in the Leicester Galleries, in the 
toom containing the work of the late Mr. F. Cayley Robinson, 
will he detect a Yuletide savour. His name recalls memories 
of the ‘‘ Blue Bird,” which he illustrated and for which he 
designed stage-settings, and these little pictures are bathed 
in a tremulous Maeterlinckian twilight. The shepherds, 
wayfarers, hushed interiors and liberally-powdered stars 


are parcelled off into just the right sizes for rather elaborate 
Christmas cards, and are as unimportant. They are the 
ultimate extenuation of pre-Raphaelitism, fraught with 
the melancholy interest of all relics of a bygone mode. M. W. 
Gimmi exhibits his quiet, competent talent next door to 
them. He is one of an estimable band of contemporary 
French painters who follow no particular movement and 
attempt no sensationalism, content in the exercise of real 
technical skill. But whether this skill is sufficient to be an 
end in itself is another matter, and the spectator may feel 
justified in asking for something more. M. Gimmi’s delicate 
nudes and soft landscapes appeal to the sensibility but arouse 
no emotion; they are good as far as they go, without going 
very far. But their neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Procter, go 
too far. An unfortunate attempt to be brightly up to date 
has led Mr. Procter into the flashy sensationalism of “* Delius 
at the Queen’s Hall.”” We are shown a crudely-painted, 
morbid presentation of decrepitude against the roughly- 
indicated background of a concert-hall. There is just enough 
rudimentary resemblance in the portrait to make it regret- 
table, and the real delight afforded by the artist’s landscapes 
is a proof that he need not force his gifts into such a distressing 
effort towards a pictorial equivalent of the yellow press. 
Mrs. Procter’s child-studies continue her series of pale pictures 
for pink people, though her still-lifes do something to 
counteract them. 

The artists showing at the Goupil Gallery seem also to 
suffer from an obstruction of their real expression. They 
labour under the influence of schools, which they represent 
by their faults instead of by their real individuality. Mr. 
Enrich strains after the flaccid archaism of the New English 
Art Club, when he has a charming talent for decorative, 
concentrated draughtsmansip. Mr. Newton casts an 
unnecessary academic sheen over bold realistic landscape. 
Mr. Bergen strains desperately after the violence of the 
Montparnassians, though his perfectly calm statements are 
altogether as emphatic. He has an attractive sense of the 
exotic, whether in London or Marseilles. 

Mr. S. J. Peploe’s exhibition at the Lefévre Galleries show 
that colour loses none of its brightness from being controlled 
and that technical achievement need not be deliberately 
dull. There is a fine quality of life and joy in these seascapes 
of Iona and exquisite still-lifes. Most contemporary painters 
might take a lesson from Mr. Peploe. Where so many of them 
only give colour without form, or vice versa, as though the 
two were irreconcilable, he manages to combine them with 
a real lyric feeling. His is gay painting which is not sketchy, 
and thoughtful painting which is not pedantic. 

Continuing on his way, and put into a good mood by Mr. 
Peploe, the traveller will surrender easily to the impish wit 
of Mr. Kapp’s caricatures at the Godfrey Phillips Galleries. 
Some of them are a little too much like M. Jean Cocteau’s, 
and the serious drawings and water-colours are negligible. 
But Mr. Kapp has, like all good caricaturists, both a vision 
and a line, in the pictorial sense, of his own. He is kind, 
but just vanity-pricking enough. The drawings of his 
neighbour, Mr. Greenwood, are entirely opposed in method 
and also admirably successful. They are drawings of volume 
rather than line, almost palpable and plastic, and quivering 
with cubic vitality—which has nothing to do with cubism. 
Mr. Greenwood’s painting seems less happy on account of 
the rawness of the colour, but at least one has the feeling 
that its violence is genuine and unforced. He does not yet 
give the impression of having Mr. Peploe’s evident experience, 
but he shares his invaluable property of knowing his own 
strength and using it without trying to be modern or merely 
up-to-date, and, above all, without trying to paint in a 
manner not his own in order to belong to a school. They 
both send the traveller home contented. T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


THE CONVERSATION OF THE 
CONDEMNED 


ARCUS : Gentlemen, it is evening. I shall ask for 

M the lamps to be lighted. (He claps his hands for a 

slave, and having done so, rearranges his raiment 

fastidiously. The slave enters and lights the lamps upon the 

walls.) I have asked you to my house because I thought it 
more convenient. 

GraTion : They say that there are doors to Hades in 
every house, and passages down from every field. But, as 
you say, Marcus, it is pleasanter to go in company. 

Marcus : I did not say that. For my part, I should have 
found it pleasanter to go alone. But I desired to see my 
friends. Do you not also desire me, on such a night, to be 
your host ? 

Quintus : Come, now, Marcus, this is no time for temper. 
We are all beholden to you. First, that you have given us 
the opportunity to be with you at the end, in this noble 
house, but next that you have given us the opportunity to 
be all together. 

PertTInax : At any rate it has saved the Master a great 
deal of trouble. He would have had to send a centurion to 
each house, and as I have not even got a house, but only a 
lodging, in a second-rate street, it has also saved the centurion 
a little embarrassment. For the lower middle class do not 
like to be seen on vulgar errands, even in uniform. 

Quintus : For my part, I should have hated to hear them 
keeping step and grounding arms in my little hall. Besides 
which, it would have disturbed my mother. She always 
says that in her time people never called at a gentleman’s 
house without sending warning. But she also adds that one 
never knows what we are coming to. 

Marcus: Yes, Quintus, times have changed. But even 
in my grandfather’s day a company of soldiers would appear 
now and then with orders to a gentleman : and even in those 
days the orders had to be obeyed. 

Gration : When the order comes, we shall obey it sure 
enough. 

Pertinax: All you fine fellows know more about these 
things than I do. Can you not give me a hint as to how it 
will be worded? Will they march us out and cut off our 
heads before daylight, beyond the walls? Or will they bring 
a cup round, out of which we all shall drink? Or what? 

Marcus: We are still gentlemen, I hope; we shall be 
allowed to use our private keys to loose what doors we please. 

Gration : It was I who started talking of doors, but that 
gives you no right to make bad verse, with your “ keys ”’ 
and your “ please.”” Moreover, Marcus, my dear, please 
do not use that word “ gentleman ” except in the conventional 
sense. We shall none of us be gentlemen after the event, 
and to tell you the honest truth (he looks over his shoulder), 
the Master himself is hardly a gentleman. 

Quintus : No one ever thought him one. There are not 
many gentlemen in the army now. And as for the Command 
in Chief, the Service simply wouldn’t tolerate a gentleman. 
They had enough of that under the progeny of Venus. 
[ All laugh except Marcus.} 

Pertinax : Yes, Marcus, Gration is right—I am sorry to 
say. You use that word “ gentleman” too often. It doesn’t 
matter to people like me, but the others are more sensitive. 

Marcus : (abruptly) Quintus, do you like this wine? 

Quintus : No. 

PEeRTINAX : (warmly) Don’t listen to him, Marcus, it’s 
simply his affectation and contrariness. The wine is 
excellent. It is the best I ever drank. (He jerks three drops 


into the sand round the fountain-pool of the room.) And I 
offer that to the gods below. 

Marcus : Are there then gods below the earth? 

GraTIon : Undoubtedly. 

PerTINnAx : So also the poets say. That is why I thought 
I would give those gods a little wine, since it seems they are 
athirst. 

Marcus : (with subdued passion) And do they receive the 
young, and the well-formed, and those that were lately full 
of life, and had before them gardens and good companions 
and women of their own kind to uphold them and to be 
upholden, and great views over the sacred land, and 
colonnades ? 

Pertinax: And do they receive poor draggle-tailed 
debtors, who have been cuffed from table to table, and slink 
about between despairs and .. . 

Marcus : Pertinax, Pertinax, will you approach such great 
things in so small a mood ? 

Gration : You say “ Great things,” great Marcus. You 
who are our leader in this affair, and of whom we are not 
ashamed, and with whom we go in company to seek that 
shady plain whence there is no return towards the things 
we loved. You say ‘“ Great Things.” What know we of 
them? Even Socrates .. . 

PERTINAX : Socrates again, with his snub nose! 
say, Socrates be... 

Marcus: (interrupting him) I have heard (and I despise 
them) those who have called it a transition towards un- 
imaginable glories. But for my part, I have held it that 
death is nothing but a mighty sleep. 

PERTINAX : Why then, if death is a mighty sleep, I would 
take a little nap. And you, Marcus, I know, will excuse me. 
For I never pretended to the manners of the gentry. You 
know how I hated dressing, and I cannot bear late hours. 
Treat me roughly if I snore. But if I do not snore, why, 
wake me when the military gentleman shall arrive. (He 
wraps himself up in his cloak and lies down to sleep.) 

GRaTION : I wonder how the hours now turn towards the 
dawn. . At first I thought I would ask your leave, 
Marcus, to go out awhile before the portico, beyond your 
rose trees, and there to put up my palms towards the skies 
and in prayer give my good-bye to the stars. 

Quintus : No, Gration, stay here. Let us all be together, 
and continue in our conversation; for words interchanged 
are the support of souls, and it behoves men to do all great 
business in company. Now what greater business is there 
(his voice rises somewhat, but gravely) than to do what can 
be done for the State, and in failing, nobly to die? 

Marcus : (after a pause) You are right, Quintus; both in 
what you say of companionship, and in what you say of our 
endeavour. For though our enterprise seemed to many 
foolhardy, and to very many more self-seeking, at heart 
we loved the Republic, as fully did some in those days which, 
with my love of lineage, I have recalled. Nor is it all wasted. 
Some fruit must come. Where and how we know not. 
(Another pause.) The eldest of us is not thirty. Yet we 
have done our work. Is not that glorious? 


[There is a distant call without. Then also a confused 
noise; then the distinct sound of rhythmical marching, 
a word of command, and the grounding of arms. All this 
some way off, in the night, beyond the garden, on the road.| 


Gratton : (looking slowly at Marcus) I am ready, dear 
Marcus. 
Quintus : And I. 
[A SLAVE enters. 


But I 


He is an elderly, handsome man, with 


a fine grey beard, and nearly bald.] 
Tue SLAVE: Noble Marcus, .. . 
Marcus : (nodding) I know what it is about, Fidelis. 
These are the times when men drink together. (He hands 
him the cup.) 
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THE SLAVE : (bowing) Sir, so I drank with your father. 

Marcus : And so you shall with my son. I have seen the 
lawyers, and you will be free, Fidelis. My mother will see 
to it. Show the officer in. 


[THe Stave goes out, pulls back the curtain and 
announces THE CENTURION.] 


[THe Centurion salutes, pulls a_ little square thing 
from under his coat, and reads.] 


CENTURION: (after clearing his throat) My orders are, 
ae 
Marcus: (to THE CENTURION with great courtesy) Excuse 
me, Centurion, (turning to Quintus) shove Pertinax ! 


(Quintus gives PERTINAX a dig. 
up, gasping.] 


PerTInax: Eh? What? God dammit! Can’t you let 
afellow ...? Oh, I see. . I’m sorry. [Nods at THE 
CenTURION. Stands up sleepily, watching the others all on 
their feet, and listening.] 

Tue CENTURION : (reading) My orders are, sir, that you 
and these gentlemen are to leave within one hour of sunrise 
and report at the Three Taverns at the second milestone 
outside the wall, where you shall receive orders for exile to 
your various estates. [Mild sensation. Marcus completely 
suppresses a huge sigh of relief. QuiINTUS remains impassive. 
GRATION smiles as though he had expected reprieve all along. 
THE CENTURION continues.| Any one of you may take as 
companion any other, so only that you report upon arrival. 
The Commander-in-Chief hopes that it will be convenient 
to you to remain in the country until his own return to Rome 
from the South. This will not be till the beginning of 
October. But he hopes that you will then call again at 
the Palatine, and that your former relations may be resumed. 


[THe CENTURION salutes and prepares for a right-about 
turn.] 


Marcus : Will you not drink wine with me, Centurion? 
CENTURION : Why, sir, you’re very kind, sir, I’m sure, sir. 
[He drinks.] 
Here’s to you, sir, and all the other gentlemen. 


PERTINAX wakes 


PertINAX : Marcus, Marcus, I haven’t got any wine. Give 
me some wine. [Marcus hands him the cup. PERTINAX 
turns gravely to Tue CENTURION] Here’s to you! Very glad 


to have met you! 
thought. 


Very glad indeed! Gladder than I 
[THe CENTURION salutes, turns stiffly, and goes out.} 

Marcus : The night is accomplished. 

PerTINAX : No, that’s just what it isn’t. 


Now, Marcus, 
who goes home with who? 


H. BE.toc. 


Current Literature 
THE GREVILLE DIARY 


Leaves from the Greville Diary. Arranged, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Puiire Morretxi. Nash and Grayson. 21s. 


In history, as in literature, there are moments when, with a 
sensation akin to relief, one turns from the contemplation of 
genius and its bewildering contrasts to the more human spectacle 
of middling talents. Such, for instance, was the tenor of the 
age represented by Charles Greville, such, pre-eminently, was the 
character of the diarist himself. Many great figures cross his 
pages; Canning early disappears; Disraeli and Gladstone had 
not yet reached their prime. None of these, however, belong 
to the meridian of Greville’s life. That was the difficult and 
fascinating epoch which saw the England of the Regency gradually 
change shape till it had become the England of the Victorian 
Age. How gradual the transition was; after it had occurred, 
how devastatingly thorough! Of the old England hardly a 
vestige remained. Morals, social habits, political catchwords, 
all were different. Greville died in 1865; he had begun writing 
in 1814, True, that original journal of his had undergone 
numerous vicissitudes. Still, off and on, he had managed year 


by year to weave his running commentary round the ministers 
and the important events of which, as Clerk of the Privy Council, 
he had been a privileged, if unobtrusive, spectator. Personally, 
he did not find his own abilities impressive. Horse-racing and 
kindred amusements had played far too large a part in his career. 
‘““A vast depression’? was apt to overcloud his spirits; ‘* one 
must pay for the follies of one’s youth. .. .” And yet obstinately 
the conviction returned that, given more, or rather in the sense 
of material possessions, less favourable circumstances, he, 
Greville, might also have made a name; that, though his horse, 
Mango, had won the St. Leger, and another, starting as favourite, 
had failed to win the Derby, those triumphs and disappointments 
did not comprise his whole existence. There was something 
else besides; this incalculable element was poured forth into the 
columns of his diary. 

His journals, in fact, were the repository of thwarted ambition. 
Yet, unlike most men and women who feel that their talents 
have been thrown away, the diarist never grew acid. He 
had resigned himself to obscurity; and, as it happened, 
his position of comparative obscurity stood him in good stead. 
For he was near the centre of power, yet his habits of inveterate 
sloth—* always racing and always idleness *’—debarred him 
from actual participation. More brilliant men have written less 
important diaries. Greville is consistently pedestrian; he is 
the hard-headed man of the world, who knows his world and 
knows that he belongs to it. Creevey, on the other hand, bears 
many of the distinguishing marks of an excitable and adventurous 
parvenu. Government and its functions came naturally to 
Greville’s mind; but the companionship of influential men, the 
enjoyment of privilege and the interest and bustle of affairs 
never swamped his critical faculties. He was a minor figure, 
and minor figures can afford to stand apart and look on through 
impartial eyes. Greville was fascinated, usually envious, but he 
was seldom overawed. He watched closely, intelligently, often 
bitterly; for, as he wrote in 1830 at the rumour of trouble in 
Belgium, a sentence which should be inscribed in letters of brass 
over every ministerial front-door: ‘“ In the midst of possibilities 
so tremendous, it is awful to reflect upon the very moderate 
portion of wisdom and sagacity which is allotted to those by 
whom our affairs are managed.” 

His strength, then, consisted in the union of plain common- 
sense and close observation with detachment and perspicacious 
severity. His career had begun at Oatlands; there, among 
dogs, monkeys, parrots and a vast assortment of different animal 
pets, the Duke and Duchess of York maintained an elaborate, 
spendthrift household. The Duchess, Greville says, was an 
intelligent woman, almost as intelligent as her friend, Mme. de 
Lieven. The Duke of York was a rambling, incoherent old 
fellow, very talkative and blessed with a tremendous fund of 
amiability. Him Greville loved and, on January 5th, 1827, 
wrote how he had been to visit his dead body, “ sitting exactly 
as at the moment he died, in his great armchair, dressed in his 
grey dressing-gown, his head inclined against the side of his chair, 
his hands lying before him, and looking as if he were in a deep 
and quiet sleep.” Three years later, he was followed by 
George IV., of whom Greville remarks laconically that “ it is 
difficult to say whether in great or little things that man was 
most odious and contemptible.” All eyes were now diverted 
towards William IV., whose “life has hitherto been passed in 
obscurity and neglect, in miserable poverty, surrounded by a 
numerous progeny of bastards, without consideration or friends 

. ridiculous for his grotesque ways and little meddling 

curiosity.” This prefatory sketch is subsequently amplified by 
means of several diverting anecdotes : 

His first speech to the Council was well enough given, but his 
burlesque character began even then to show itself. Nobody 
expected from him much real grief, but he does not seem to know 
how to act it consistently; he spoke of his brother with all the 
semblance of feeling, and in a tone of voice properly softened and 
subdued, but just afterwards, when they gave him the pen to sign 


the declaration, he said, in his usual tone, “* This is a damned bad 
pen you have given me... .” 


Nobody expected much, but, in the event, everybody became 
seriously alarmed : 

The King has been to Woolwich, inspecting the artillery, to whom 
he gave a dinner, with toasts and hip, hip, hurrahing and three 
times three, himself giving the time. I tremble for him; at present 
he is only a mountebank, but he bids fair to be a maniac. 

And that was not the worst. Greville’s pages teem with curious 
reflections of this apopleptic, half-demented monarch who was 
perpetually “trotting about and saying odd things.” New 
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readers may be surprised to learn how much of the colour and 
irony, that make the opening chapters of Queen Victoria so 
delightful, is derived from the casual memoranda in Charles 
xreville’s note-book. 

But whether we make up our minds to consider the author of 
the Diary as a writer, or whether we think of him primarily as 
an entertaining political memorialist, it is his masterful series 
of obituary portraits which will command the larger share of 
admiration. For the men of Greville’s heyday were few of them 
other than humanly proportioned; a comfortable matter-of- 
factness distinguishes the period in which they lived. Of such 
characters, eminently sensible, pleasure-loving and pedestrian, 
Greville was admirably suited to be the judge. Even the Duke 
of Wellington, whom he genuinely admired, Greville brings to 
earth with various light-handed but decisive touches : 

The Duke was a good-natured but not an amiable man; he had 
no tenderness in his disposition, and never evinced much affection 
for any of his relations. His nature was hard, and he does not 
appear to have had any real affection for anybody, man or woman, 
during the latter years of his life. ... Domestic enjoyment he 
never possessed, and, as his wife was intolerable to him, though he 
always kept on decent terms with her, at least ostensibly, he sought 
the pleasure of women’s society in a variety of capricious liaisons 
from which his age took off all scandal. . . . These habits of female 
intimacy and gossip led him to take a great interest in a thousand 
petty affairs, in which he delighted to be mixed up and consulted. 
He was always ready ... to give his advice, which generally 
(though not invariably) was very sound and good; but latterly he 
became morose and inaccessible, and cursed and swore at the people 
who sought to approach him, even on the most serious and necessary 
occasions. 

Equally felicitous are Greville’s portraits of d’Orsay, Hertford, 
Holland, Macaulay, Melbourne and Lady Caroline Lamb. The 
combined portrait of the two latter—‘‘he, good-natured, 
eccentric and not nice; she, profligate, romantic and comical ”°— 
is particularly incisive and good. All have a certain quality of 
Tacitean concentration. 

In the present edition, abridged by Mr. Philip Morrell, the 
best of these portraits have been retained. The purpose of the 
selection is to preserve the outlines of Greville’s story, while 
reducing its bulk to the compass of a single volume. As it is, 
the book covers more than 800 pages and is relatively cheap 
at a guinea. Here, for the first time, is a Greville within the 
capacities of the average reader. Mr. Morrell’s introduction is 
informative and exceedingly well written. The difficult task of 
deciding what should and should not be included seems to have 
been very competently performed. One could wish, though, that 
in some details the index were a little fuller. 


PETER QUENNELL. 


THE CASE FOR DEMOCRACY 


Democracy. 


Its Defects and Advantages. 
Burns. 


Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

The Essentials of Democracy. By A. D. Linpsay, LL.D., 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Press. 3s. 6d. 


Defences of democracy are, if not as old as the hills, at least 
as old as Aristotle. But democracy as envisaged by Aristotle 
was not what we mean by it to-day, and his defence of it was 
guarded and grudging. Later champions have not rested content 
with the claim that the collective judgment of the many is likely 
to be superior to that of the few. They have insisted on the 
rights of the individual, even the poorest. “ Really,” said 
Colonel Rainboro, the Leveller, to Cromwell in 1647, ‘‘ I think the 
poorest he that is in England hath a life to live as the richest 
he.” And that seems to Dr. Lindsay the “ authentic note of 
democracy.” Others put less emphasis on personal rights than 
on the need of enlisting the services of all the citizens in the 
public work of the community. 

This is the first of the two main points of Dr. Burns’s closely 
argued book. The second is that the “ common man ” has many 
abilities, at present unrecognised or unused, from which a positive 
contribution of thought and action can be made to the general 
welfare. It is of course the disdain for, or distrust of, the 
common man on the part of highbrows, snobs, fanatics, or 
experts that has made for the present disillusionment with 
democracy, and has given such wide currency to terms of abuse 
like “ mob-mind ” and “‘ herd-instinct.” But is this contempt for 
the common man—by whom is meant not merely the “ average 
man ” or “ the poorest he,” but “‘ Everyman ”— is this contempt 


By C. DELISLE 


Oxford University 


for him, and for the system of democracy that is built round 
him, justified by the facts? It is not, says Dr. Burns. The 
charge of incompetence is absurdly exaggerated, and in so far 
as there is incompetence, the reason is not that we have had 
too much democracy but too little. The transformation of the 
State from a police authority to a public service is proceeding 
apace, but it is by no means yet complete. And the common 
man has not yet been taught how to co-operate, as he must, to 
the full. 

But how exactly, the critic may ask, is he to co-operate? 
Mere voting at elections is not enough; he is required to play a 
more active part in the day-to-day work of the State. Here, 
however, comes the difficulty. Dr. Burns refers to jury-service, 
to co-option on local government bodies, and even to the punctual 
payment of rates and taxes, the licking of insurance stamps, and 
the avoidance of spitting in public places, as “ all parts of the 
active contribution of citizens to the administration.” But 
some of these things are only for the few, and others surely do 
not involve any high degree of sustained activity. Do they 
amount—or would they amount, if the list were lengthened— 
to a remedy for the indifference to politics on the part of the 
many, which, rather than their incompetence, troubles the 
enthusiast for democracy? That indifference, which arises 
partly from the fact that political issues are difficult to compre- 
hend, partly from a distaste for the whole business of politics 
and the way it is conducted, can no doubt be diminished by 
education, on which Dr. Burns lays great stress. Education is, 
indeed, of immense importance, not merely because it will make 
our citizens ‘‘ more interested in a variety of activities and much 
more subtle in their judgments of persons ’’—and even, perhaps, 
less gullible. It must be a big, if not the biggest, factor in the 
elimination of war, of nationalism, and of poverty—all of which, 
as Dr. Burns says, are incompatible with the democratic ideal. 
But no less important is the extension of democracy to—or the 
vivifying of democracy in—non-political organisations. Dr. 
Burns argues strongly for the democratisation of industry. The 
Master of Balliol, with him in this, presses the point still further. 
We cannot, he thinks, 

ever make our political government, considered in itself, really 

representative. The scale on which it has to operate is too vast— 

its units, the constituencies, are, if taken in themselves, too big and 
far too little informed by any public spirit to be really democratic. 

But if a vigorous non-political democratic life exists, the political 

machinery may harmonise and co-ordinate all that partial focussing 

of public opinion which the non-political associations perform. 

There can be, and there is increasingly coming to be, a vast deal of 

public discussion and political education focussed by universities, 

by churches, and by all kinds of cultural associations. 

Discussion, Dr. Lindsay holds, is in the small society even 
more important than consent, and it is not simply an end in 
itself—a blowing off of democratic steam, so to speak. It serves 
to make a public opinion and thus instruct the public repre- 
sentatives, whose position vis-d-vis the electors it appears so 
difficult to square with democratic theory. Dr. Burns, for his 
part, is less worried about the problems of representation, of 
consent and consultation. He does not give a fig for Rousseau 
and his criticisms. ‘‘ The real reason for the representative 
system,” he declares, 

is not that we can find space only for a few to consult together, 
but that only a few are likely to have the competence to “ speak 
for’’ a group-consciousness. It is essential to social action, and 
not an unfortunate necessity, that the separate individual citizens 
of a State should not be in consultation; for it is likely that only a 
few have more than the vaguest sense of the common good. Repre- 
sentation requires skill in perceptiveness and in expression, of 
which the majority in any community are not capable; and that 
kind of skill is wasted or swamped in general assemblies of all 
members of a community. It follows that the so-called direct 
democracy of the Athenian ecclesia and of Swiss cantons is not 
such good democracy as representation provides. 

In the end, then, there is no divergence between the Master 
of Balliol and Dr. Burns. They agree that democracy means 
government by the common man, but exercised for him by 
uncommon men, by experts, that is to say — only experts 
popularly chosen, of course, and not self-appointed or selected 
by a dictator. And they agree substantially also in their views 
both of what is wrong with democracy to-day and what is still 
more wrong with the alternatives of Fascism or Communism. 
In method, indeed—and to a lesser extent in tone—the two 
books differ. Dr. Burns’s main approach is psychological, while 
Dr. Lindsay is more dialectical, and has a more marked tendency 
to “uplift.” That is, perhaps, because his book consists of 
lectures given at Swarthmore College, in the United States of 
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America, whereas Dr. Burns’s firstTtook shape before a Glasgow 
audience. But the student of politics will appreciate the value 
of this twofold argument by two such able thinkers, 


THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY YV. 


The Reign of Henry V. Vol. III. By J. H. Wye and W. T. 
Wavucu. Cambridge University Press. 30s. 

This volume will have a peculiar interest for those who know 
and care about English medieval studies. It contains the last 
researches of that indefatigable student, Dr. Wylie, carried on to 
the eve of his death in 1914. It owes everything to the pietas 
of Professor Waugh, himself a fellow-worker for many years in 
the same field. It contains a characteristic memoir of Wylie 
by his old friend, Professor Tout, whose death this autumn has 
left us poorer by a scholar, teacher and organiser of rare power and 
singular vitality. And it completes the standard biography of 
the greatest Englishman of his time. 

Wylie and Tout first met in the Chetham Library at Manchester 
in 1890. Wylie, a school-inspector in full work, had completed, 
by dint of careful hoarding of every moment of leisure over a 
period of twelve years, the first volume of his life of Henry IV., 
and was in the middle of the ten years which were to produce 
Volume II. Tout, eleven years his junior, had just arrived at 
Manchester, to begin his great work for the University and for 
the study of history. They became such close friends that Wylie 
even “ robbed himself of hours normally devoted to Lancastrian 
history in a hopeless attempt to teach Tout the elements of 
golf.” It is one of Tout’s first Manchester pupils, Professor 
Waugh, whose self-effacing labours on the incomplete and 
scattered materials left by Wylie at the end of his life have made 
possible the issue of this volume. It must have been a gruelling 
task which Professor Waugh undertook—to work up into a form 
dictated by another some undigested and often fragmentary notes, 
to graft the result on to an incomplete manuscript, to try to 
interpret obscure hints at half-formed conclusions, and to carry 
on his researches with the use of new material well beyond the 
furthest point which his predecessor had reached. All this has 
been faithfully and dexterously done. To thirteen chapters, 
more or less ready for the press, Professor Waugh has given their 
final form, six more he has largely re-cast, and for the remaining 
nine he is himself solely responsible. The appendices include 
some matter collected by Dr. Wylie, and an examination of 
important evidence which dates back to 1911, but which Wylie 
had not been able to examine thoroughly. Could pietas go 
further ? 

Henry V. himself gains by the co-operation of Professor Waugh, 
for Dr. Wylie did not like him at all. His dislike never lured him 
for a moment, of course, from his main task, the faithful chronicle 
of events in their proper sequence and the careful testing of every 
discoverable MS. authority, but it comes out none the less. He 
hints at a contrast with the Lollard champion, Sir John Oldcastle, 
who appears as a “ single-minded enthusiast ”’ ; he is not impressed 
by Henry’s methodical piety and thinks his justice inhumanly 
severe. He cannot forgive him for being a legalist and a man of 
war, a religious persecutor and the son of a usurper. His collab- 
orator agrees with him that Henry was “hard, domineering, 
over-ambitious, bigoted, sanctimonious and priggish’’; that 
“his will was set on purposes unworthy of a great and good man.” 
But he balances these strictures by setting “‘ the greatest English- 
man of his day” over against the “ flashy Sigismund, the 
afflicted Charles VI., the sluggish dauphin, the treacherous John 
the Fearless and the unstable Duke Philip.” ‘‘ He towers above 
them all—more forceful in arms, more discreet in council, more 
steadfast in purpose, and, with all his imperfections, more honour- 
able in life.” 

The fact is that Henry could not have done what he did if he 
had been the sort of man Dr. Wylie would have liked him to be. 
He was about as efficient as Marlborough and about as detached 
as Wellington ; he was too proud and self-contained to have much 
amiable vanity or humour, too active and competent to have much 
imagination. He was proud of his pretty French bride and 
delighted when she gave him a son, but he did not want her at 
his death-bed to take up precious minutes and absorb wasting 
Vitality ; he had the affairs of two kingdoms to settle with his 
subordinates and his peace to make with God. He could not afford 
to forgive treacherous friends or insolent foes; his favourite, 
Bertrand de Chaumont, took a bribe to connive at the escape of 


some prisoners, and he was executed; the besieged in Meaux 
brought an ass on to the ramparts, beat it till it brayed, and told 
the English to obey their master’s orders; when the city fell, the 
originator of the joke was hanged. L’Isle Adam came to an 
interview with Henry in a dirty old cloak, and looked him full in 
the eye when Henry rebuked him. ‘ How dare you look a prince 
in the face when you speak with him?” said Henry, and six 
months later put him in prison. Chaste himself, the King exacted 
chastity from others; there were to be no prostitutes with his 
army, and there was no mercy for looters and ravishers. His 
courage and coolness, the courage which won Agincourt, and 
the coolness which faced the disaster of Baug¢, were fed by a 
firm conviction of the righteousness of his cause; the Dauphin 
was guilty of the murder of John the Fearless at Montereau, and 
that was why no truce was to be made with him; the clergy had 
sanctioned the claim to the crown of France, otherwise Henry 
would not have taken up arms. The conquest of France would 
lead straight on to a crusade against the infidel, which would 
crown the mercies begun at Agincourt, 

This sort of man is marked out for success in any age. He 
does not criticise its standards, he lives up to them. He discovers 
what is the right thing to do, for people who specialise in knowing 
tell him what it is, and it always happens that the right thing is 
the thing he can do best. So he gets on with it, holy zeal 
reinforcing human gusto, duty marching in step with inclination, 
and even his worst enemies can be got, in moments of candour, to 
admit that he deserves to win. Then another age comes along 
with different standards and different opportunities, and quite 
often another successful person wins a similar position by putting 
back again everything which his predecessor had moved. Henry 
VII. and Louis [X. both found ample scope in clearing up the mess 
left by Henry V. 


THE SENSE OF GLORY 


The Sense of Glory, Essays by Hersert Reap. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 


These essays on Froissart, Malory, Descartes, Swift, Sterne, 
Vauvenargues, Hawthorne, Henry James and Bagehot are of 
quite exceptional merit. There is nothing of the dull pedagogue, 
or the glib journalist, or the smart young undergraduate (whether 
aged fifty or twenty) in Mr. Herbert Read’s acute, well-informed, 
virile criticism, which has a biting actuality that can only come 
from an original and penetrating mind informed by real experience. 

It is difficult to quote from Mr. Read’s essays, because their 
sustained argument is constantly being illustrated by citations 
so apposite that it is impossible to do him justice in a short 
paragraph. He has the gift of sympathy, and his criticism, like 
all the best criticism, is appreciative and illuminating. For 
example, he disagrees with those who accuse Sterne of 
formlessness : 

Any dissatisfaction with the digressive spirit of Sterne’s work 
arises from a misunderstanding of the methods proper to humoristic 
writing. The conception of plot, which we have continually in 
mind, owing to our preoccupation with drama and fiction, has 
nothing to do with the question. It is possible that here again 
Sterne is indebted to Locke, and a contemporary German critic, 
Rudolf Kassner, has suggested that from the moment when 
Mr. Shandy was so unfeelingly interrupted in the first chapter of 
Tristram by his wife’s stupid question about the clock, there is an 
elaborate play upon Locke’s Theory of Duration. ... The characters 
persist, but the incidents are intermittent. They are finite flashes 
against an infinite background. This method, which is essential to 
humour, has a deeper significance for fiction in general. Continuity 
can be achieved in various ways, but in fiction we have in the past 
thought too exclusively of the continuity of action, of dramatic 
interest—in short, we have thought of a mechanical continuity. 
To that kind of continuity we nowadays oppose psychological 
continuity. . . . Sterne is very modern in this sense. He is the 
precursor of all psychological fiction. . . . 

It is a pity that among these essays there are none upon any 
contemporary authors, and only one upon an author of the last 
generation, because we might otherwise be surer of the quality 
and extent of Mr. Read’s sympathy. As it is, there is a certain 
chilliness latent even in the warmest of these essays, and one feels 
that the literature of the past is all the more prized by Mr. Read 
for the tone it has acquired through constant handling and 
exposure to the light of so many critical intelligences working 
over and refining it. In every essay he reasons by quotation 
and prefers often to put his own point of view in the words of 
another critic with whose observations he agrees, so that in the 
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end we are made to feel that his approach to literature is curiously 
indirect and even a little academic and dry. 

This result is to be attributed probably to the nature of Mr. 
Read’s critical gifts, which do not appear to be those of the 
creative type of mind such as Coleridge and Matthew Arnold 
exhibit, but those of an intelligence which delights in contrasts 
and distinctions and illustrations and subtleties. This type of 
intelligence used to be occupied chiefly with theology, but literary 
criticism, in these times, has rather taken the place of theology 
as a subject-matter to be comminuted and minced into fine 
threads that may be followed into no matter what labyrinthine 
mazes for the sheer pleasure of being able to keep hold of the 
thread. This modern obsession with the virtuosity of the 
intelligence is a sign generally of deficiency in that intellectual 
power which cleaves through to the heart of things, grasping 
some definite hidden kernel, and it is not surprising therefore 
that one feels a certain haze of obscurity over Mr. Read’s writing. 
Sentence by sentence it is clear enough, but, taken in the mass, 
it is vague and complicated, as the following quotation will 
show : 


Anti-romantic as this generation must be, we imagine that all 
romance is romantic. It is a great error; and if the excuse is not 
ignorance, it is merely indifference. But an age with so few illusions, 
with such poor outlets for emotion and reverence, cannot afford to 
be either indifferent or ignorant, and must in the end go to Malory 
and his like to recover certain necessary virtues—virtues which 
Unamuno finds explicit in the figure of Don Quixote. All such virtues 
are included in the sentiment of glory. It may seem odd that a 
generation which has lived to experience the bitterest disillusion of 
glory should be urged to recover that sentiment from an old romance. 
But glory itself has been perverted for many centuries and from 
many causes. We need not be concerned with historical evidences ; 
modern instances will suffice. The first of these is the combination 
of glory and nationalism, a fault from which we English can by no 
means hold ourselves free, though we leave to French writers like 
Barrés and Maurras the literary apologetics for such a misalliance. 
Nationalism is a deeply-rooted instinct, and however irrational 
such instincts may be, they cannot be lightly dismissed by an appeal 
to absolute standards in the manner of M. Benda. Nevertheless, it 
is necessary to affirm that absolute virtues cannot pertain to an 
arbitrary and delimited group of men; or to a cause that is less 
than human: virtue is universal, and glory which is the radiance 
of virtue is only gained through universal passions. But passions 
pertain to the individual and universal virtues can only be pursued 
by the individual mind. ... For such reasons the most notable 
appeal to glory made by a moralist in our time, that of George 
Sorel in Reflections on Violence, must be dismissed because it, too, 
turns a disinterested and individual force into a sanction for a 
particular faction. Sorel tried to graft on to the idea of proletarian 
revolt an energy which could and would achieve that idea; and he 
realised that the only adequate energy was a feeling for sublimity, 
a sense of glory. 


The reservations one has to make in reading this passage—since 
men cannot always act singly but must often act, for ill or good, 
together—may be present to the mind of Mr. Read, one of whose 
virtues is inconsistency. He is not in need of that famous pagan 
prayer which asks “fais que je me contredise souvent: afin 
d’étre simple et vrai,” for his sensibility is acute and extensive 
enough to preserve him from the narrow dogmatic schematicism 
of the doctrinaire critic. Finally, as an example of Mr. Read’s 
faculty for shrewd analysis, we may quote the following passage 
from his essay on Swift : 

Irony is a fashionable mode, and has to-day an esteem such as it 
also had in the eighteenth century. It is in this sense the hall-mark 
of an insincere age; and though Swift is the last man to be accused 
of a lack of sincerity, yet this provocative display of indirectness is 
the counterpart of a certain defect of character. 

This is well said, although it is, no doubt, inadequate if taken 
as a complete explanation of the use of irony as a literary 
method. Mr. Read rightly praises Vauvenargues for his eloquence, 
“writing in the eighteenth century in the full blast of 
La Rochefoucauld’s cynicism,” and he himself strikes a note 
which has been too long absent from our present-day criticism 
when he writes : 

The more virtue men have, the more they are entitled to glory; 
and the nearer glory is to them the more they like it, the more they 
want it, the more they feel its reality. But when virtue is 
degenerated, when talent or strength is lacking, when levity and 
ease govern all other passions—then glory seems a long way off; 


you cannot count on it, or cultivate it, so finally men come to regard 
it as a dream, and ignore it. 


There are more ways than one of ignoring virtue, and virtue 
itself is manifold. Mr. Read strikes one as being more sus- 
ceptible to the glory of the past than the glory of the present, 
but at least he cares for glory. 


INFERIOR SHAKESPEARE 


All’s Well that Ends Well. Edited by Sir Arrnur Quitier- 
Coucu and Joun Dover Witson. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. 

This is a poor play, one of Shakespeare’s worst, as “Q” 
admits in his vigorous introduction, improving Hotspur’s word 
of abuse into “ skrimble-skramble.” It does not even end well. 
Johnson, explaining what decency required for the forgiveness 
of Bertram, adds, ‘‘ Of all this Shakespeare could not be ignorant, 
but Shakespeare wanted to conclude his play.”” But how much 
of the play is Shakespeare’s? It is muddled with loose ends 
and patched up and contains two styles, one obscure and one 
mature. This has long been recognised by critics, and when 
Dr. Dover Wilson votes for a revision in 1605, he agrees with 
the laborious Gervinus. He has discovered, however, topical 
references to the Gunpowder Plot and the wearing of the surplice. 
He congratulates himself on agreeing with his colleague’s 
independent view, but ‘“‘Q” suggests playhouse exaggerations 
which Shakespeare after his death could not control; and 
Shakespeare was alive in 1605. 

Dr. Wilson in fact finds in the original play pre-Shakespearean 
elements and later a collaborator who wrote more than Shakes- 
peare did. We have only the First Folio version and these 
views are described as provisional, waiting for further study. 
The same reviser is detected in Measure for Measure, and both 
plays indulge in the stratagem of the substituted bedfellow, 
which leaves a nasty taste in the mouth to-day. It is a 
stratagem for which D’Artagnan frankly apologised when he 
became a mature and wise man of the world. 

This free discovery of revisers, when not checked by definite 
points of style, raises doubts. It is easy and agreeable “ to have 
a collaborator who obligingly did the bad work and _ left 
Shakespeare to put in the good,” as “Q” himself has written 
about The Taming of the Shrew. Thus you can relieve Shakespeare 
of bawdy talk which may appear dull and offensive to-day; 
but was it so regarded by an Elizabethan audience or by the 
dramatist himself, whose open insistence on sexual interests 
cannot be cleared away from the plays? Can we remove from 
the work of an immature hand matter which does not help on 
the drama? 

All’s Well has seldom been performed, and it needs a great 
actor and actress to make Bertram and Helena at all satisfactory. 
““Q” says all that is possible for them. Perhaps Helena, “ too 
‘ efficient’ to engage our complete sympathy,” might have a 
new appeal to the direct young women of to-day. Parolles has 
ceased to amuse, but as a sketch of the contemporary humbug 
who lives on society, he is of interest. The Notes have done much 
to clear up the numerous obscurities of the play. In particular, 
** Bajazet’s mule,” which means nothing, has been changed to 
“* Bajazet’s mate,” a termagant in Tamburlaine. In 

On the catastrophe and heel of pastime, 
When it was out, 

“it is referred to ‘ heel,” as if ‘“*‘ out at heel’? was meant. 

This seems an unnecessary complication of two “* heel” metaphors. 

“ Pursuing the end of pastime, when pastime is gone” is simpler, 

taking “ out” as in “ when the brains were out” in Macbeth. 


SOUTHEY ON TOUR 


Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819. By Ronert Souriey. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Professor C. H. HERFoRD. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Southey was a shocking dull poet; but as a prose writer, if 
not quite in the first rank in an age which produced Lamb and 
Hazlitt, De Quincey and Landor, he was a good deal more than 
respectable. Yet it is doubtful whether any of his prose works, 
even the celebrated Life of Nelson, is much read nowadays. 
Nevertheless, it was well worth while to make this addition to 
them. 

The journal of a tour which the Laureate made through 
Scotland in the company of Thomas Telford, the great engineer, 
and their “ mutual” friend, John Rickman, has belonged to 
the Institution of Civil Engineers for over forty years, and it 
was unearthed for exhibition in connection with their centenary 
celebrations last year. This called attention to its interest ; 
it was decided to print it; and the manuscript was placed in the 
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capable hands of Professor Herford. It is an honest, straight- 
forward piece of work, revealing the Lake poet as a good deal 
less interested in the beauties of nature than in the works of 
man and the conditions of his life. No doubt this is in part due 
to the fact that the intention of the tour was to inspect Telford’s 
roads and bridges; but it is also a reminder that Southey was 
an eminently practical and sensible person who has only fallen 
into derision because he had the weakness to believe himself 
a poet. He and Telford, though strangers at the beginning of 
their journey, and though they shared carriages and bedrooms 
for six weeks, got on together famously. ‘“‘ There is so much 
intelligence in his countenance,’’ Southey wrote of the engineer, 
“‘so much frankness, kindness and hilarity about him, flowing 
from the never-failing well-spring of a happy nature, that I was 
upon cordial terms with him in five minutes.”” And when they 
parted, he added: “A man more heartily to be liked, more 
worthy to be esteemed and admired, I have never fallen in with; 
and therefore it is painful to think how little likely it is that 
I shall ever see much of him again—how certain that I shall 
never see so much.” There is not much, however, about the 
amiable genius in the intervening pages of the journal; but 
there is a great deal about his achievements, as well as about 
many other things which the writer saw—and incidentally 
which he ate, for he was an amateur of food—in the course of 
his trip. Southey displays that gift for imparting exact 
information in a quietly interesting way which pleases in Arthur 
Young. 


WILLIAM COWPER 


The Stricken Deer. By Davin Cecit. Constable. 15s. 

Lord David Cecil appears to have been led to write this book 
by two motives. He has felt the wave of taste which has sent 
so many recently back to the eighteenth century. Some magie, 
indeed, seems to have restored that age, once so despised, to life, 

As erst Medea (cruel, so to save), 

A new edition of old Aeson gave. 
Tired of the too imaginative and psychological literature of 
to-day, people are returning to ‘“‘ common-sense,”’ and find it in 
the century from which Carlyle and Keats rejoiced to have 
escaped. 

But secondly, Lord David is attracted by the ever-fascinating 
problem of np de malady. His somewhat fanciful title shows 
that it is this which most enchains his interest; for the poems 
he cares little except so far as they help to explain the mystery, 
and whatever divagations he is compelled to make, to it he 
constantly returns. His book is in fact Mr. Hugh Fausset’s 
over again, written with the freshness of youth, and with an 
occasional not unpleasing touch of youthful naivety. 

Cowper’s disease is, unfortunately, not the monopoly of any 
one form of religion; it can be found only too easily in all faiths, 
and its peculiarity is that it usually attacks the best. At the 
same time, in his case it was closely bound up with the Evangelical 
creed in which he believed, and its external expression was 
inevitably in Evangelical language. The actual neurosis was 
there, and would have come out whatever had been his faith, 
but it would have clothed itself in a different symbolism. The 
study of the neurosis belongs to the alienist; the ordinary man, 
not having the special knowledge of the physician, has to confine 
himself to the form the disease chanced to take. 

For that purpose, whatever his own religious or non-religious 
views, he must put himself in Cowper’s place, and by an effort 
of sympathy believe, for the time being, what Cowper believed. 
Evangelicalism is one of the most powerful agencies that have 
ever existed for arousing the indifferent and reclaiming the bad ; 
and when, as in the case of Wesley, Whitefield, or Simeon, it 
informs a man of robust character, its influence is tremendous. 
But, like all strong medicines, it may be disastrous to the weak 
or unbalanced : it produces excesses of exhilaration and corre- 
sponding excesses of depression. It was exactly suited to John 
Newton or Madan; it was not harmful to William Bull; and at 
times it fell in with the mood of Cowper himself. No poet has 
described the joys of religion more clearly than he; and the 
poems in which he so described them were, like all his work, 
sincere and precise accounts of his feelings. But the reactions 
were peculiarly dangerous to a man of his temperament; and 
hot even De Quincey has described the pains of opium more 
convincingly than Cowper has described the pains of these 


reactions. The same hand that wrote the exulting Olney Hymns 
wrote also the most heartrending poem in the language, the 
despairing Castaway. 

Lord David makes a praiseworthy attempt to understand the 
conditions of his problem, which unfortunately can be fully 
understood only by those who have passed through the experience. 
The case has been pictured by Bunyan, in the Valley of the 
Shadow, but his Pilgrim emerged safely, while Cowper did not. 
The symptoms are plainly visible in Dr. Johnson, who once or 
twice vividly portrayed the agonies which all but destroyed even 
his strong mind. No one can wish Lord David to be able to 
understand it even partially. He has, at any rate, one indispen- 
sable requisite of success—a real veneration and affection for his 
unhappy hero—and who can fail to feel this affection after 
studying the poems and letters? Cowper is, with the doubtful 
exception of Charles Lamb, the best-beloved of English writers, 
but he ought to be also one of the most admired. If his fearful 
misfortune moves us to pity, the dauntless valour with which 
he fought it, the almost superhuman efforts he made against 
invincible odds, the unfailing unselfishness of his whole life, 
make pity seem contemptible, and leave room for nothing but 
wonder and admiration, mingled with gratitude for what, amid 
such stupendous hindrances, he contrived to achieve. 


TAXING THE DEAD 


The Economics of Inheritance. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


The question which this book sets out to discuss is the most 
important of all the issues which Chancellors of the Exchequer 
will have to face during the coming generation. For inevitably 
the growing demand for a reduction in the inequalities of wealth 
and income in the community will find expression more and more 
in a desire to tax inheritance, as a means both of liquidating 
present burdens and of meeting new forms of public expenditure. 
It is clear, for example, that there is no real prospect of paying off 
the War Debt except by this means, and further that in some 
form the socialisation of property at the death of its owners is 
the logical complement to the policy of public ownership of 
industry achieved by purchase. 

Mr. Wedgwood begins his study with a brief survey of the 
character and extent of economic inequalities as they exist 
to-day. He rightly insists that surveys of this problem based 
solely on the study of the national income are incomplete as well 
as misleading; for income that comes from property, or claims 
which call for no service from its owner, stands on quite a different 
footing from incomes derived from work. The owner of the 
former receives a net income—nothing has to be set off against 
it—whereas the recipient of the latter has to give his labour in 
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return. The extent of inequality must accordingly be measured 
in terms of property as well as income; and it is, of course, in 
respect of property that inequalities are most glaring. 

From this point Mr. Wedgwood proceeds to a statement of the 
social advantages of a greater approach to equality, and then 
to an examination of the economic objections which are often 
brought against such an approach. Great inequality, it is often 
urged, is necessary in order to promote the accumulation of 
capital. Mr. Wedgwood agrees that a sudden great approach to 
equality would probably reduce saving; but he urges, rightly, 
that this is true only because and in as far as the community 
relies for its new capital on individual saving rather than on 
collective accumulation through company reserves or State and 
municipal saving. Given time for adjustment, could not these 
be so increased as to fill the gap? Moreover, greatest saving 
does not necessarily mean greatest production. Inequality may 
increase capital wealth; but it decreases human efficiency, by 
denying to many the chance of good nurture and education. 

The next step is to discuss how far inequality is the result of 
inheritance, and how far of other causes. Primogeniture, 
Mr. Wedgwood thinks, does not make nearly so much difference 
as many people suppose. Property is not much more equally 
divided in France than in England. But inheritance itself, 
which is not a natural right but a thing of law, makes a very 
great difference, accounting for certainly not less than half, and 
probably for two-thirds of the larger fortunes of to-day. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that the man who inherits money is 
thereby placed in a better position for saving more, and some 
of his further accumulations must therefore be credited to his 
inheritance. This section of the book ends with a most interesting 
sample analysis of the larger estates left during certain periods, 
and with a brief sketch of the fortunes of the Wedgwood family 
since the seventeenth century, as illustrating the continued 
effects of inherited wealth on the fortunes of a long succession of 
generations. 

Finally, Mr. Wedgwood turns to a study of the various actual 
and proposed methods of taxing inheritance—of the Death 
Duties, of the well-known ‘ Rignano” scheme in its various 
forms, of the conclusions of the Colwyn Committee, and so on. 
He is dissatisfied with the Death Duties as they stand, and 
inclined to favour both a more extensive taxation of gifts inter 
vivos, and a steeper general inheritance tax, rather than any 
which attempts to discriminate according to the sources of the 
testator’s property. 

Altogether, Mr. Wedgwood’s book is highly interesting and 
important. It is the work of a trained and competent economist, 
marshalling and meeting well at each point the relevant scientific 
arguments. It embodies a valuable analysis of the available 
figures, with useful foreign comparisons, as well as a fruitful 
“sample” investigation of the author’s own. And it has the 
added merit of being readable and well written—dqualities rare 
enough among economic writers to call for special comment. 


VODKA AND SMALL BEER 


Romantic Recollections. By Lyp1a Kyasur. Brentano. 15s. 


With an almost disarming naivety the once famous dancer 
tells how she danced her way to fame, via the Imperial Russian 
ballet. She also tells us—and so makes her book live up to its 
title—a good deal about her love affairs, and her ideas as to 
the proper place of the lover in the life of the artist. ‘ I believe 
it is a good thing for a woman to have a lover. . . . I hold the 
opinion that if a woman is to succeed in one of the arts, she 
needs a spur of this sort to help her to scale the heights, and 
that if she deprives herself of it she will never gain success.” 
In her youth Lydia Kyasht herself was so much desired that 
four of her admirers, all Russian officers, formed a Diana League ; 
its members were pledged to go on proposing to her until one 
of them was successful. 

Much of this book consists of small beer—the sort of trivialities 
with which so many autobiographies are nowadays padded out to 
library length. But some of the dancer’s memories of her career 
and her triumphs, in Russia and in this England when Russian 
ballet was all the rage here, are interesting enough. Perhaps 
her book might justly be described as a mixture of small beer 
and vodka—the latter supplied by her memories of the Russian 
Court and of the fall of that court in the days of the Revolution. 
She was in Russia, and was attending a performance at the 


Imperial Opera House when the news went round of the 
assassination of Rasputin. Although Rasputin was, says 
Mme. Kyasht, a horrible man in every way, she vouches, 
from personal knowledge, for one of his miracles—restoring a 
dying child to life. 

But to English readers the most interesting pages will be those 
in which Mme. Kyasht recalls her experiences in this country. 
Some devotees of the Russian ballet, by the way, may resent 
her dictum that “ the English people do not really understand 
ballet : they imagine they do, but the truth is they like to come 
to a theatre and see a dancer kick her legs.’’ This is perhaps 
a little sweeping, but it is uncomfortably near the truth. And 
those devotees who became almost Russian ballet fanatics may 
be surprised to hear that, despite their enthusiasm, Mme. Kyasht 
had to pay for the services of the claque—which apparently 
survived at the Empire as recently as twenty years ago—when 
she first appeared in this country. If she had not, she says, the 
claque might have ruined her turn by cat-calls or applause in 
the wrong place. Of the many stories of celebrities told by the 
dancer there is one which deserves quotation. It concerns an 
awkward question asked by Queen Alexandra when Mme. Kyasht 
was presented at a party where she had been dancing, 
Mme. Kyasht came up, expecting congratulations. ‘ Instead, 
Her Majesty inquired, in tones which could be heard the length 
and breadth of the crowded reception room: ‘Tell me, 
Mademoiselle Kyasht, do you wear corsets when you dance?’’ 


AN AMERICAN CRITIC 


American Estimates. By Henry SrepeLt Canpy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Canby is editor of the New York Saturday Review of 
Literature. In this book he sets out to examine the main tenden- 
cies of contemporary American writing (the title suggests a series 
of essays on individual authors and is misleading). His approach 
is not so much literary or wsthetic as social. He discusses 
the vast continent of American letters as an English journalist 
would discuss European politics ; writers so different as Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway, Mr. Dreiser, Mr. James Branch Cabell and Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis suggest separate nationalities, existing apart in 
space as well as in the world of ideas. Mr. Canby has his literary 
Bolsheviks, his Paris exiles and the small state of conservative 
Yahoos centred in the American Mercury. He writes: 

With a growing realisation that American literature may be as 
important for its American as for its literary qualities, and a sound 
belief that it must be both ways regarded, it is not surprising that 
so much American criticism has been quite as much sociological as 
literary. There is nothing to regret in this. The nature of vigorous 
criticism will always be determined by the qualities of the literature 


to be criticised. 

Mr. Canby’s own criticism is always vigorous, though it may 
seem to an English reader rather blunt and rough-shod. But he 
undoubtedly covers a lot of ground ; American scholarship, poetry, 
fiction, criticism, Puritanism are a few of his subjects. 

Perhaps the most interesting point in this book is a discussion 
of the effect of science on modern writers; and it applies parti- 
cularly to America. After pointing out that science has obsessed 
literary men in different ways at different times (e.g., the influence 
of biological theory on many Victorian writers), he goes on to say 
that at the present time the study of psycho-analysis has infected 
critics as well as poets and novelists. Just as Zola thought that 
he was writing science when he was writing novels, so there is a 
tendency among modern critics to claim a scientific standard of 
critical values. Freud’s essay on Hamlet and the recent article 
in the Realist on Dostoevsky by Jung are extreme, though 
rather different, examples of this method. At its best it is 
the spade-work of criticism, or more often of biography; at 
its worst it is merely the substitution of a new psycho-analytic 
jargon in place of the old esthetic jargon. The idea, of course, 
is to get nearer to facts—with a consequent loss of imagination. 
Mr. I. A. Richards’s books on criticism are easily the best, the 
most truly scientific, in this direction. But his conclusions are 
disappointingly negative. Mr. Canby has a long essay on “ Criti- 
cism, Theoretical and Applied,” in which these points are well if 
somewhat summarily discussed. His knack of characterising 
types of books and readers is particularly useful here. This 
comment on realistic American novels is typically pointed : 

These are books of knowledge not of imagination, literature where 
the vision is short though terribly clear, books that tell what living 
is as a contribution to the escape from failure or as a guarantee of 
success. They are “ true stories ’’ read by collectors of facts. 
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Mr. Canby’s common sense is not quite so effective when he 
leaves panoramas for views of individual writers. He shares the 
trick with a number of other American critics of trying too often 
to spot the inclusive epithet; which sometimes lets him down 
badly. ‘The mind of a man who, like Keats, wrote burning 
poetry, or, like Hazlitt, pungent criticism, or, like Washington 
Irving, excellent stories ...”; and so on. But in spite of 
a general lack of sensitiveness, in outlook as well as style, this 
book deserves to be read by anyone interested in the cross- 
currents of modern American literature. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Man Who Ate the Popomack. A Tragi-Comedy of Love in Two 
Acts. By W.J.Turner. Revised edition. Chatto and Windus. 
5s. 

Mr. Turner’s “ tragi-comedy of love’ has been out of print since 
1922, the year in which it was published, and this new edition, with a 
short scene added at the end, is very welcome. The text is the same 
as was used in the recent revival at the Gate Theatre. It isa play which 
gives excellent opportunities to the producer and the actors of getting 
away from the rut of stage conventions; whether it is better to read 
or to see on the stage depends largely on the amount of fantasy and 
imagination put into the production. If it is played as an ordinary 
drawing-room comedy, the effect is likely to be crude and even slightly 
repulsive : the theme of a man who eats an Eastern fruit and smells so 
badly afterwards that his fiancée faints in his arms, needs delicate 
treatment. But the play reads excellently. It is a witty and com- 
pletely logical answer to the question : what do you think of a love 
between two human beings which can be wrecked by the slightest 
physical accident—say, a bad smell? Mr. Turner has succeeded in 
writing a really brilliant fantasy, with a lightness which is never merely 
farcical; indeed, his own word, “ tragi-comedy,” describes it. The 
casts of the first production in 1922 and of the revised form of the play 


which was given at the Cambridge Festival Theatre in 1926 are printed 
at the beginning. 


The Life of the Devil. By Louis Coutancr. Knopf. 15s. 


The Devil seems to be coming into his own. At least he is getting 
a lot of attention, for this is the second large book on him to appear 
within a month. But though Father Coulange has been at great pains 
to trace the history, clerical and secular, of His Satanic Majesty and 
his retinue of sorcerers, witches and magicians, the Devil here is not so 
lively and interesting as in the study of his wicked ways by Maurice 
Garcon and Jean Vichon, recently reviewed in these columns. The 
present book, however, is well documented with contemporary accounts 
of witches’ sabbaths, and famous cases of possession, including the 
remarkable instance of Jeanne des Anges, a nun of the Ursuline 
community of Loudun in the fifteenth century, who, in consequence of 
her worldly interest in a curé, became possessed of no fewer than seven 
demons, each with a name and each with definite duties in the under- 
mining of her resistance to evil. The illustrations, from contemporary 
sources, show the Devil in many of the various guises he has assumed 
in the unending campaign between good and evil. 


Enigmas. By R.T.Goutp. Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Gould’s collection of enigmas ranges from the real age at which 
Old Parr died to the possibility of the transmutation of metals. He 
discusses the possible causes of the mysterious sounds known as the 
guns of Barisal (Barisal being a village in the Sunderbunds), and the 
lesser but no less mysterious sounds known to legend as the Bells of 
Bealings. But his enigmas remain enigmatical when he has done 
with them. He can neither prove nor disprove. Yet the evidence he 
has painstakingly collected on these and other matters is interesting, 
even if it is sometimes of the sort that produces laughter in court. 
One of his most interesting chapters is on the alchemists and their 
efforts to get gold by transmutation from baser metals. It may be a 
surprise to some readers of this book to learn that the alchemists’ 
Eldorado is still sought by the chemist and scientist of to-day. A 
body calling itself L’Association Alchimiste de France was founded 
at the end of the last century and includes among its members August 
Strindberg. Thirty years ago the United States Government was 
regularly purchasing “‘ argentaurum”’ gold extracted from Mexican 
silver dollars by a Dr. Emmens. In this process the philosopher’s 
stone was replaced by a “ force engine,’ which subjected the silver 
to incessant hammering under conditions of extreme cold. Gold, of 
a sort, was undoubtedly obtained. And so recently as 1924 a German 
professor of Charlottenburg extracted minute quantities of gold from 
mercury. It was hardly worth the cost and trouble of transmutation, 


From Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin. By Artuur Symons. Lane. 15s. 

Mr. Symons has already won a name pre-eminent in criticism as an 
interpreter to this country of the artistic and literary movements which 
flourished in Paris at the end of last century. This volume continues 
the work of many years, of which The Symbolist Movement in Literature 
and Studies tn Seven Arts are outstanding examples. The greater 
part of it is taken up with a study of the inspired dwarf, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, who portrayed so vividly the theatres, music-halls, race- 
courses and lower depths of Paris, and who attained immortality mainly 
by means of the ephemeral art of the poster. With him, as with 
many others among the subjects of these essays, the author’s personal 
acquaintance adds a value to his judgments ; and if he shows rather too 
much of a tendency to stress the more lurid side of the scene in which 
they moved, this sense of actual contact gives a distinct vividness to 
Mr. Symons’s writing. He is tireless in introducing us to figures 


unknown on this side of the Channel, and though he deals with them in 
little more than enlarged notes, we are grateful for his revelation of 
Forain and De Groux. And once again he bravely tries to revive 
Simeon Solomon from undeserved obscurity. The book also includes 
essays on Guys, Monticelli, Moreau and Odilon Redon, besides the 
better-known Whistler, Rodin, Manet and Degas. Mr. Symons has a 
swift illumination to flash upon all of them, 


A Short History of Chinese Civilisation. By Ricuarp WILHELM, 
Translated by Joan JosHua. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


Chinese history written for European readers is usually a mere record 
of dynasties and of the wars and rebellions that established or deposed 
them, and in reading it one misses the main matter of interest, the 
unique civilisation which, fundamentally unchanged, has withstood 
successfully during three millenniums an almost ceaseless political and 
military turmoil. It is this civilisation which Dr. Wilhelm, whose 
twenty years’ residence in China and wide knowledge of Chinese 
literature make him an authority, has here set out to expound and 
explain. The idea of an autochthonous civilisation Dr. Wilhelm 
rightly holds to be untenable. The civilisations of which we have any 
knowledge have all arisen from the contacts and conflicts of different 
cultures. Early Chinese history is so smothered in moral and philo- 
sophic glosses that at its best it is little more than legendary ; but apart 
from history the structure of Chinese society to-day betrays a dual 
origin, and refers to a time when an originally matriarchal people 
was conquered by, or coalesced with, a patriarchal people. Dr. Wilhelm 
ascribes the persistence of Chinese culture to the filial piety which is 
the basis of its morality and to the nature of its ideographic script, 
which, presenting its readers with ideas, is independent of all changes 
in the pronunciation of the language. The civilisation itself, from 
the foundation of the Chou dynasty in 1150 B.c. to the coming of the 
Europeans, he brings vividly before us, explaining how this or that 
invasion or conquest affected it. As for the remoter origins of the 
Chinese people, and their relations, if any, with the antique civilisations 
of India and Hither Asia, or with the great Aryan dispersal, Chinese 
history and legend are too vague to be of value. But discoveries in 
the Central Asian deserts may yet show that East and West met in the 


Dawn, as they are doing again to-day. The book is handsomely 
illustrated. 


From Day to Day, 1916-1921. By Viscount Sanpnurst. Arnold, 
18s, 


This, the second volume of the late Lord Sandhurst’s diary of the 
war years and after, very vividly recalls the hopes and fears and 
rumours of a time which seems more remote than the calendar shows 
it. It does not now seem possible, for instance, that we suffered so 
many air raids as are here recorded—and many of them with much 
heavier casualties than we were allowed to know at the time. Major 
dangers and minor annoyances, such as meat cards, are soon for- 
gotten. Undying hatreds prove curiously mortal in a very little 
time—a shorter time than was given them by this diarist when he 
wrote, after an air-raid scare, that such tactics “ will make everyone 
set their teeth harder and render the hatred of Germans, and every- 
thing connected with Germans, more intense than ever for at least 
two generations.” That was written just twelve years ago. And it 
is not only in their war memories that those days seem so distant. 
There is an entry, in 1916, which reads: ‘* Ladies now drive motors; 
one, well known, put out her hand as a sign she was pulling up and a 
man seized and kissed it. She complained to a policeman, who gravely 
replied, ‘ We can’t take no notice of nothing of that kind above the 
waist.’ ’’ There are also lighter pages connected with Lord Sandhurst’s 
position as Lord Chamberlain and licenser of stage plays. And he 
found time also to be treasurer—or, in his own words, Chief Beggar—of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In any role he was an entertaining 
diarist, and his day-to-day records throw many interesting and valuable 
sidelights on the history of his time. 


The Special Services of Education in London. 
G. H. Gater and F. N. Kay MEnNzIEs, 
2s. 6d. 


This attractive little handbook gives a brief description of the wide 
range of special educational services provided by the L.C.C. Few 
people not closely connected with the educational world realise how 
much an education authority has to do in addition to providing 
secondary and elementary schooling of the familiar types. Here we 
have an account of the work of Cave Committees and of the School 
Medical Service, of the special schools maintained for defective children, 
and of the L.C.C.’s activities in connection with juvenile delinquency. 
The L.C.C. is, of course, a very advanced education authority, which 
does far more than the minimum prescribed for it by statute ; and it is 
not to be supposed that most other authorities could show, even 10 
proportion to their size, a record comparable with that disclosed in 
this book. Indeed, such a survey as this, excellently compiled, is 
likely to be of use not only to Londoners, but also to other authorities, 
which can be brought to consider the expansion of their services, and to 
educational propagandists everywhere. 


A History of Financial Speculation. 
and Windus. 15s. 

Mr. Mottram is undoubtedly a capable novelist; and he has, we 
believe, practical experience of banking and finance. He has written, 
nevertheless, a bad book—not only in its failure to convey a clear and 
intelligible vision of its subject, but also in its literary quality. For 
Mr. Mottram’s style does not fit plain narrative, or at any rate he has 
not here succeeded in making it fit ; and in his attempts to be picturesque 
or dramatic, he is apt to use words rather to cloud than to make — 
his meaning. No reader, who comes to this book without a good = 
of previous knowledge of the subject, is likely to get from it a — 
or connected view of the development of speculative habit and method. 


With a Foreword by 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


By R. H. Motrram. Chatto 
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INEXPENSIVE GIFT BOOKS. 
MUMMY’S BEDTIME STORY BOOK 


By “Marron.” Illustrated on every page in four colours by Jessiz M. Kinc. A volume 
of delightful stories for children told with whimsical charm and a winning simplicity 
Beautifully illustrated by a famous artist. Demy 4to. 5s, net. Illustrated ool. 


LITTLE FAIRY DAY DREAMS 


By Una Rosamonp (Mrs. A. S. M. Huicuinson). Illustrated with full-page drawings 
by Doucras L. Dick. A little girl’s adventures in Fairyland with the Dream Fairies, where 
she meets Mother Goose, Little Jack Horner, The Three Blind Mice, and many other familiar 
friends. An ideal gift book by the wife of the famous author of If Winter Comes. Cr. 4to. 
5s. net. Cloth Boards. 


WONDERFUL DAYS 


By Avstixy Latuam. - Illustrated throughout by Murret Dawson. Those who loved 
A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very Young will adore this book. Exquisite poems of Child- 
hood and perfectly illustrated by a fine artist. Demy 8vo. §8. net. Cloth. 


A CHILD’S ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By Patrick BrayBrooke. Arranged with Notes, Life, and Glossary. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
Frontispiece portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Braybrooke . . . has produced an anthology which may well lead many of the 
younger generation to a more extended enjoyment and understanding of R. L. S."— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

“Written in such a gleeful fashion, with such thrills . . . that one gasps in amaze- 
ment. ... The work is most fascinating.”—Birkenhead News. 


THE ROSY FINGERS 


By Colonel ArtHurR Lyncn. Contains graphic personal touches of Kruger, Botha, Lloyd 
George, Ramsay MacDonald, Trotsky, G. B, Shaw, Lord Balfour, and Lord Birkenhead. 
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He will find in it many things of interest, and some pages of graphic 
description ; but real history of the subject he will hardly find. This is 
a pity; for the work which Mr. Mottram set out to do has not been 
satisfactorily done elsewhere. On the evolution of the London money 
market there are only two general books, and both of these are slight. 
Both are also, incidentally, out of print. There are, of course, numerous 
books on special parts of the subject ; and Mr. Mottram has drawn on a 
good proportion of these. But he has not succeeded in making a 
satisfactory synthesis; nor, for the most part, has he either gone back 
to primary sources or put secondary sources to any new use. The 
result is a certain pretentiousness—an inferior textbook trying to 
redeem itself by occasional pieces of fine writing. The illustrations are 
the best part of it. 


Studies in the English Social and Political Thinkers of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Roserr H. Murray. Heffer. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. 
each, 


There is no doubt what is the outstanding characteristic of these two 
stout volumes. It is garrulity. Mr. Murray lets his pen flow on with 
the same even and astonishing inconsequence as we are wont to 
associate with a stage landlady. He finds writing very easy, and quite 
clearly he never stops to think. There is indeed behind his writing an 
immense accumulation of facts and partly digested ideas, drawn 
from a very wide and varied reading. One gets the impression that 
there is almost no subject on which Mr. Murray could not as easily 
write a book as he has written this one. Nor does he contrive wholly 
to escape the conveying of useful information and the striking out of 
suggestive ideas, But these things are so hidden in a torrent of words 
that only the most patient reader is likely to discover them. Mr. 
Murray had an admirable subject, and one on which no satisfactory 
book has yet been written. He attempts to cover all the right ground, 
selects the right figures for attention, and gets at his fingers’ ends the 
due equipment of knowledge. But then he fails, mainly because he is 
quite incapable of arranging his thoughts in any logical order, or of 
keeping his inconsequent garrulity in check. Indeed, it is evidently 
growing on him; for this book is infinitely worse than the History of 
Political Science which he published a few years ago. 


A Plurality of Worlds. By Bernarp DE FONTENELLE. 
prologue by Davip GARNETT. Nonesuch Press. 25s. 


There are any number of handbooks intended to initiate the layman 
into the discoveries of the sciences, and in the majority of cases one is 
grateful enough if they only state their facts clearly, and but rarely sur- 
prised by any literary graces. It would be rash to prophesy that any of 
the many contemporary expositions of relativity theory will be reprinted 
in two hundred and forty years’ time for the delectation of the reader 
to whom the facts will long have been commonplace. Yet that is 
what has happened to Fontenelle’s brilliant description of the heavens 
as they were rearranged by the new astronomy. It is in the form of a 
dialogue between a young philosopher and a charming Countess at whose 
country house he is staying, and the style retains the social ease 
natural to such company—characteristics which are preserved in the 
translation used, by John Glanvill, 1688. The discussion as to whether 
the other planets may be inhabited gives many opportunities for the 
play of the author’s ingenious fancy. This is in every way one of the 
most attractive of the minor productions of the Nonesuch Press; it is 
dainty without being flimsy, and seems exactly designed for just such a 
woman of taste as the author imagined for his audience. 


With a 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Some of which will be reviewed in due course.] 
Civilisation, 1914-1918. By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 
Evans. Cheap Edition. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 


The Lady Who Loved Insects. Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 
HERMINE DAVID. Blackamore Press. 218. 

Anonymous French Verse. Translated and edited by N. HARDY WALLIS. University 
of London Press, 12s. 6d. 

The Medway River and Valley. By W.CoLEes FINCH. Daniel. 

aes: ~ ==. Translated and edited by C. 


The Logic of Religious Thought. By R.G. MILBURN. Williams and Norgate. 6s. 
An Introduction to Italian Painting. By Sir CHARLES HOLMES. Cassell. 108. 6d. 
The Imperial Banks. By A. S.J. BASTER. King. 12s. 6d. 


Gaius Valerius Catullus. Translated by Jack LINDSAY. 
ELLIS. Fanfrolico Press. £6 68. 


Rabindranath Tagore. By EDWARD THOMPSON. Oxford University Press. 3s. 
The by Government of the United Kingdom. By JouNn J. CLARKE. Pitman. 
2s. ° 


:- by T. P. Conwi- 
1 With drypoints by 


10s. 6d. 


FILLINGHAM COXWELL. Daniel. 


Decorations by LIONEL 


Warren Hastings and Philip Francis. By SOPHIA WEITZMAN. 
by RAMSAY Murr. Manchester University Press. 25s. 

The Italian Masters. By HORACE SHIPP. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

No Joke. Re “CRASCREDO,” Illustrated by G. D. ARMOUR, Country Life. 
10s. 6d. 


With an Introduction 


About Motoring 
CARS IN THE GALES 


HE weather conditions during November and the early 

I weeks of December were quite abnormal, but they 
taught most motorists a few new facts about motoring 

and about car design. Open cars were naturally unusable, and 


the celluloid type of all-weather top was seen at its very worst. 


The noisiness of such makeshift equipment was frankly intolerable 
in such high winds. In not a few cases the celluloid screens were 
blown out of their sockets; and on elderly cars the brittle 
celluloid panels simply collapsed. Many owners who have been 
faithful to such protection in the interests of fresh air during 
fine weather, or of complete freedom to observe scenery, will 
never again purchase the so-called “ all-weather” top. During 
these phenomenal gales a great many people also conceived a 
fierce objection to disc wheels. It has not been recorded that 
any cars were actually forced off the road by wind pressure on 
disced steering wheels, but the exertion of holding a car straight 
with disced front wheels over a naked moor in the north and 
west reconciled many an owner-driver to the prospect of keeping 
spoked wheels clean in future. 


* * * 


Saloon cars survived the ordeal with tolerable satisfaction in 
most cases. There was a marked absence of the usual traffic 
signals, even in those inland towns which escaped the full force 
of the gales. To leave a side window open for the usual arm signals 
implied admitting the rain and wind continuously, with the 
added risk that at any exposed corner a gust might enter the 
interior of the car, and either overturn it or rip the roof off. 
Happy indeed were those owners who possessed the electric or 
automatic traffic signals, which are already compulsory over a 
large area of the Continent. It is notoriously foolish to pay a good 
deal of money for a comfortable closed body, and then to be 
compelled to keep a sizeable panel open in order to warn other 
traffic of the driver’s intentions. Already, the red illuminated 
** stop” signal, coupled to the foot brake, is being standardised 
by the wiser designers, and the “ right” and “left” turning 
illuminated arrows will have to be added shortly. At the next 
show we may hope that the better cars will display such gadgets, 
neatly incorporated with the bodywork, and preferably operated 
from levers or rings on the steering wheel. The hub of a steering 
wheel tends to become annually more formidable, as it already 
accommodates a horn button and an anti-dazzle device; but 
this increase must be tolerated. 

* * * 


The contrast between driving a saloon of, say, 1927 date and 
one of the latest productions was extremely noticeable at the 
beginning of December. The high roof and vertical front of the 
older models produced the maximum of windage area, and 
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. A HOME SAFE 


bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
5 on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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A Private Income—Not a Salary 

















i, You 
| PS HUSKINESS NS 
| Be “Wien |S |\ A YEAR 
THE MOST 4 oz. 1/3 
enburys "iy | FOR LIFE 
MOMENT 1 lb. 4/3 
Germ ’ DASTILLES Your Chemist stocks them 
= NE / 
ri ) Think of it! Nota Salary involving daily work at the office, but 
a private income to be paid to you every year as long as you live. 





HRI Sr Ta. And while you are qualifying for it—to begin, say at age 55—there’s 
full protection for your family ; £2,800 plus accumulated profits, 
‘ ST M. LA. S will be paid to them in the event of your death. Should death 

vs ie oar FORGET be the result of an accident £5,600, plus the profits, will be paid. 
the heroic work of the Life-boats in the winter gales. Should illness or accident permanently prevent you earning any 
You cannet share in the actual work of rescue, but kind of living, £28 a month will be paid to you until you are 55, 
YOU CAN HELP when the £400 a year becomes due. (Applicable to residents of 


THE INSTITUTION to build the Life-boats, reward the men, and pension the British Isles, Canada, and United States.) 
he dependents of those who give their lives 


WHEN YOU ARE MAKING YOUR Every year you will save a very substantial amount of Income Tax 
Cc H R I NS) T M A S G 7 F T ~ —a big consideration in itself. 


remember the Site besten 62,000 lives seqsued from shipwreck. 


lives EVERY WEEK for 105 years ! This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised by the 
The Service is supported entirely by Se Se. ™ Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company with Govern- 
be emery 4. ..-ggp a. os yg M.A» | ment-supervised assets exceeding £100,000,000. 


Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. responsible for protecting thousands of men and women under 


its Group Assurance and Pension Policies, and it also specialises 
in provision for Children’s Education. 
DADDY’S 


It is a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any 
amount. It brings independence within the reach of tens of 
DADDY 
DIED 











thousands of men who, otherwise, would be compelled to go 
on working till the end of their days. 


THIS ENQUIRY FORM SENT NOW WILL 
BRING YOU DETAILED PARTICULARS. 


Te H. O. LEACH (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE!CO. OF CANADA 
10, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. i 
Aesuming 1 can save nnd Gapewht &. .ovcscccccccccc GOR cccccccssssccccccs please send me 


—without obligation on my part—full oo of Acer ees jowment aa showing what 
inceme or cash sum will be available for m 










NAME 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
ADDRESS 


and so baby 
is one of the 
present family 
of nearly 
5,000 child- 
ren of the 








A Great Work with a Great Object. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


WAI FS & STRAYS Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained te becom d 


ie good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 
1,100 children are always being maintained. 


SOCI ETY. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 

















OVER 33,000 RECEIVED ALTOGETHER Patrons : wiih aaa THE KING AND 
aM 
Will you please help by HH. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT ? HRM Chairman and Tremere) 


FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Duputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Cheques, etc., crossed Barclays and payable “Waifs & Strays” Chairman sO Arete fe 
gratefully received and further information gladly given by the Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, Ec. 
Rev. A. $. Westcott, D.D., Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington 
Road, London, S.E.11 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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reduced the protection obtainable from hedges. When climbing 
steep hills against the storm, or even in running on the level, 
the labouring of the engine was most marked. By contrast, low 
saloons with a sloping windscreen (such as the Riley ‘“* Monaco ” 
9 h.p.) penetrated the storms with comparative ease, and reaped 
the greatest available benefit from any cover provided by the 
road edgings. The “ Silver Bullet > Sunbeam car, now building 
for Kaye Don’s attack on Major Segrave’s world speed record, 
is designed to reduce windage by seating the driver very low 
down near the road line, and for this purpose it employs two 
propeller shafts, between which the driving seat is slung. It is 
conceivable that this practice may become standard upon large 
cars de luxe. It is more rational, if more expensive, than the 
current trick of providing foot wells on either side of a single, 
central propeller shaft. The low seating, characteristic of modern 
cars, prevents the occupants from looking over the hedges; but 
it seems doubtful whether the high-speed motorist of to-day is 
genuinely interested in scenery. On the other hand, there were 
very few saloons (especially in the cheaper lines) which did not 
admit quite a lot of water at their screen and window joints. 
In this they were in no sense inferior to house windows, for with 
the gale behind it, the rain penetrated both steel casement 
framings and rabbeted wooden window frames. Such conditions 
seldom arise, but the attention of coachbuilders has been forcibly 
drawn to the point of late by many of their customers. No great 
harm is done when a little pool of water forms along the inner 
sill of a house window; at some convenient moment the house- 
maid soaks it up with a duster. But in a car there is far less 
space; the occupant is close up to the window; and before long 
the pool slops over on to the clothing, or an elbow goes into the 
pool with unfortunate results. 


” * * 


Many of us formed definite opinions about the ideal type of 
screen-wiper. In one respect the gale assisted weak and inefficient 
wipers, for the rain was soon swept into a transparent film; it 
is the gentle, ‘“‘ spotty ” kind of rain which most obstructs vision. 
But the squeegees of the weaker types of wiper soon became bent 
or twisted in the violence of the wind pressure, just as in another 
sense they will fail later on, when they have to deal with heavy 
snow. The mechanical wiper, driven positively by gearing, and 
thereby capable of operating a stiff squeegee with really heavy 
pressure, is obviously superior. 

* * * 


All the lower bearings of our cars—springs, wheels, brakes, 
steering, and the like—are by this time thoroughly penetrated 
with water, and should be very thoroughly re-lubricated with 
the grease gun at the earliest possible moment. In fact, those 
earnest people who normally keep all such parts full of grease 
and oil will reap the reward of their exertions this month. On 
the whole, owners of modern saloon cars were pleased at the 
manner in which their vehicles grappled with exceptionally trying 
conditions. R. E. Davinson. 


THE CITY 


HE new account opened with no rush of business, and as it 
| includes an exceptionally large number of holidays, not 
much activity can be looked for. It cannot be said that 
world conditions have become more favourable. The Brazilian 
exchange has been weak, and fears with regard to the over- 
production and surplus stocks of coffee are not yet dispelled. The 
Argentine exchange has also fallen sharply on the embargo upon 
gold exports (which, by the way, practically exists in Canada 
also, the other big wheat exporting country). The only cheering 
factor is a gradual rise in the quotations of many European 
bonds. Day after day many companies announce the passing of 
dividends—in many cases not only in respect of the Ordinary, 
but also on Preference shares—so that it is impossible for the 
markets to take a cheerful view. This is the most depressing 
Christmas in Stock Exchange circles that has been experienced for 
years. In stockbroking offices generally, reductions of staff and 
of existing salaries are a common feature. The stores are feeling 
the effects of decreased purchasing power on the part of the public, 
and one can only gasp on seeing newspaper headlines asserting 
that much more money is being spent on shopping than was 
the case last Christmas. The most hopeful sign is the resumption 
of American lending to Germany, and this may favour conditions 
in the New Year. 
* * * 

In connection with the Hatry revelations, surprise is being 
expressed in some quarters that it should have been possible for 
one man or one group to have obtained so vast a sum as nineteen 
millions, against security which, to put it mildly, has not proved 
to be adequate. The explanation, however, is simple, and is 
that the business of the city is based upon confidence. The fact 


that people could make quick decisions without waiting for in- 


numerable documents and legal formalities, has contributed in a 
large measure to London’s supremacy among the world’s financial 
centres. Paris is now aspiring to become a world money market, 
and to go in largely for acceptance business, but is finding existing 
French legislation and French fiscal methods a great obstacle 
which must be cleared away before the French capital can enter 
the field. There is room for another important bill discounting 
centre in Europe, for Amsterdam is not big enough to occupy 
the whole of the field, and if the present efforts that are being 
made in France in this direction are successful, the outcome 
should relieve rather than injure London. 

* * * 


Returning to the subject of confidence, this can of course be 
abused, and this has been done to so great an extent during the 
past year or two, in connection with Stock Exchange affairs, that 
confidence among investors has been severely shaken. I am not 
now referring to the manner in which new companies have been 
floated, the results of which are notorious. I have in mind the 
numerous cases in which the machinery of the Stock Exchange is 
used to plant on to investors the shares of some company shortly 
before a downward turn in its fortunes becomes public. Mr, 
Smith, for example, the director and largest shareholder in a 
business, becomes aware of the fact that the next report and 
accounts will make an unexpectedly poor showing. By means of 
certain introductions he gives a jobber or other persons options 
over a large number of his shares at definite prices, a sheet of 
particulars is prepared under Mr. Smith’s supervision, which 
contains nothing but truthful statements of past results, and are 
favourable enough, but no mention is made of the subsequent 
change in the company’s fortunes. These ‘‘ market slips” are 
passed on to various brokers, who in turn place them before 
clients with a recommendation to purchase. This sort of thing 
has been done on an enormous scale. Some months afterwards 
the report appears and the price of the share collapses. No bad 
faith is here imputed to either the jobbers or the brokers; they 
have merely passed on information that is correct so far as it 
goes, but it is the innocent investor who loses his money, and this 
sort of thing has gone on so much that it threatens to diminish 
Stock Exchange business very appreciably. Human _ nature 
being what it is, there will always be, I suppose, a large number 
of people prepared to lose money on Stock Exchange transactions, 
and if that is their object, they will have no difficulty in achieving 
it. A. Emit Davies. 





FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
Capital approximately {3,000,000 





CHAIRMAN: ALD. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


£415 nominal capital 
behind every 
£5 preference share 


The amount of Preference Share capital in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Co-operative Investment Trusts is limited at the time of issue 
by the rules to one third of the total nominal capital. This means 
thatevery £5 Preference Share when issued has behind it at least 
£15 of nominal Ordinary Share capital. At present it has actually 
more because the maximum amount of Preference capital has not 
yet been issued. 





These Preference Shares: 

pay 54% if held for certain six-monthly periods 

or 5% for any broken period, 

are withdrawable without loss or undue delay, 

are paid without deduction of tax and 
can be bought in each Trust to the value of from {£5 to £200. 
Full particulars are contained ina booklet, which will be posted to 
any applicant using the form below. 


Pe ae eee ee a 


O FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS, BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 


S 


Please send me the new booklet giving complete particulars of the | 
5% (Minimum) Preference Shares. | 
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